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AN EARLY FRAGMENT OF A MANUSCRIPT OF 
ST AUGUSTINE’S SERMONS ON THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 


I 


ALTHOUGH the works of Augustine come next to the Bible in 
quantity of surviving ancient Christian manuscripts,’ not all of his 
writings were equally popular.? Of his Zractatus CXXIV in Evangelium 
Lohannis,* composed in 418-19,‘ only four complete copies earlier than 
the tenth century are known to exist. Of these only one is as early as 
the end of the eighth century (Paris, B.N. lat. 1959, saec. vili-ix), 
and only three are of the ninth (Karlsruhe, Reich. xlvii, saec. ix in. ; 
Rome, Vallicelliana A. xiv, saec. ix in.; and Cologne, Dombibl. 69, 
saec. ix).° The remaining MSS earlier than the tenth century are only 
partial copies, containing the first fifty-four or the last seventy tractates, 
or other such portions,* or extracts, abridgements, or fragments. Of 
these, several are as old as the seventh and eighth centuries. A list 
of them compiled from published inventories,’ supplemented by the 


1 E. A. Lowe in Miscellanea Agostiniana ii p. 235, Rome 1931. 

2 A catalogue of extant MSS of his four chief works was published by A. Wilmart, 
ibid. pp. 257 ff. 

3 The edition of this work was to appear in Sectio III of Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum but seems now to be withdrawn. 

4 J. Huyben in Miscellanea Augustiniana pp. 256 ff, Nijmegen 1930; reviewed 
by D. de Bruyne in Revue bénédictine xliii (1931): Bulletin d’ancienne littérature 
chrétienne latine no. 262 [p. 74). 

5 Orléans MS 161 (138), saec. ix-x, is practically complete, and seems to have 
been one of those used by the Benedictines for the Maurine edition of this work in 
vol. iii 2, Paris 1680. 

® Dom Huyben, Joc. ait., has shewn that Tract. lv-cxxiv, often found numbered 
i-lxx, were not delivered orally. The work was sometimes copied in a set of three 
volumes (the first fifty-four sermons filling two volumes), of which in some cases 
only one or two volumes have survived. 

7 A. Reifferscheid Bibliotheca patrum latinorum italica, Vienna 1865-1872 (Sits- 
ungsberichte d. phil.-hist. Cl. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss, vol. 49, &c.); K. Halm Ver- 
seichniss der dlteren Handschriften lateinischer Kirchenvater in den Bibliotheken der 
Schweiz p. 13, Vienna 1865 (SBer....d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. vol. 50 p. 119, May 
1865); H. Schenkl Bibliotheca patrum latinorum britannica, Vienna 1891-1907 
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local catalogues, and hence doubtless incomplete, is printed here. 
Very probably several of the dates would be modified by more recent 





palaeography. 
Basel, Univ. B. iii. 3 


Berlin, Phill. 1662 


Bern 103 

Cologne, Dombibl. 69 
(olim Darmstadt 2061) 

Engelberg 59 


Karlsruhe, Reich. xlvii 
Karlsruhe, Reich. Ixxvi 
Le Mans 260 


Monte Cassino 5231, pp. 
201-204 (=f. I, II) 


Munich (Clm.) 14653 


Orléans 161 (138) 


Oxford, Bodl. Laud. 
Misc. 124 

Oxford, Bodl. Laud. 
Misc. 139 

Paris, B. N. lat. 1959 
(olim Colbert) 

Paris, B. N. lat. 1960 


Paris, B. N. lat. 11635 * 
(olim St-Germain-des- 
Prés) 

Rome, Vallicell, A. xiv 


saec. ix—x 


saec. viii-ix Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule (Metz) 

saec. ix-x 

saec. ix 


saec. vii uncial 


saec. ix in. (Reichenau) 
saec. ix in. (Reichenau) 
saec. ix French minus- 

cule (La Couture) 
saec. vii-viii uncial 


saec. ix in.? Anglo-Saxon 
and Caroline, mixed 
(Ratisbon) 

saec. ix-x (Fleury) 


saec. ix (Wirzburg) 
saec. ix (Wirzburg) 


saec. viii-ix early French 
minuscule 

saec. ix ex. (St Martial, 
Limoges) 

saec. ix, Maurdramnus 
type (Corbie) 


saec. ix uncial (Rome) 


Tract. Ixx (=Iv—-exxiv); also 
selections from i-cxxiv 
Tract. i-xxxv 


Tract. i-xlix 
Tract. i-cxxiv 


One leaf, from Tract. Ixxvii- 
xxviii 

Tract. i-cxxiv 

Tract. i-xxi 

Tract. liv-cxxiv, beginning 
imperfect 

Two leaves containing begin- 
ning of Tract. cxii and end 
of Tract. cxiiiin abbreviated 
form 

Tract. xxx-lv, beginning im- 
perfect 


Tract. i-cxxiv lacking 2 quires 
and incomplete at end ® 

Tract. ‘i-Ixx’ (= lv-cxxiv) 

Tract. xiv-liv 

Tract. ‘i-liv, i-Ixx’ (=i- 
cxxiv) incomplete at end 

Tract. ‘i-Ixx’ (lv-cxxiv) 

Tract. ‘ i-lxx’ ( =lv-cxxiv) 


Tract. ‘i-liv, i-Ixx’ (=i- 
cxxiv) 


(SBer....d.k. Akad. d. Wiss. vol. 121, &c.); W. M. Lindsay Notae Latinae pp. 
444-494, Cambridge 1915; E. A. Lowe ‘A list of the oldest extant manuscripts of 
St Augustine’ in Méscellanea Agostiniana ii pp. 236 ff, Rome 1931. 

* M. Inguanez in Miscellanea Cassinese 11 (1932), pp. 11-13 with pl. II, III 


(ff, I", II"). 


? G. Baesecke Der Vocabularius Sti. Galli in der angelsichsischen Mission pp. 21, 


87, and pl. 22 sq., Halle 1933. 


graphy of Dr Lowe's Codices Latini Antiquiores. 
$ L. Delisle in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale . .. 
XXX. I, pp. 381-2, Paris 1884. 


* Dom A. Wilmart kindly added this to my list. 


Dulong for data not in Delisle’s Jnventaire. 


I owe knowledge of this publication to the biblio- 


I am indebted to Mlle M. 
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St Gall,’ Stiftsbibl. 168 saec. ix, written at St Tract. i-liv 
+ 169 Gall 


St Gall, Stiftsbibl. 241, saec. ix Extracts from Tract. i-xvii, 
pp. 65-171 XxX 

Stuttgart HB. vii(Patres saec. viii-ix Rhaetian Tract. ii-xxi 
17)? (olim Weingarten minuscule * 
B. 78) 


Tours 2&9 (olim Mar-  saec. ix in.‘ Toursminus- Tract. x. 2-xxxviii. 4 
moutier 101) cule 


Vatican, Palat. lat. 207 saec, ix-x Tract. xxiv-liv 
Vercelli xlvi. 58 saec, ix ex. (Italy ?) Tract. i-cxxiv (misnumbered) 
Verona xxxvi (34) saec. ix, (Verona) 5 Tract. i-liii (liv) imperfect at 
end 
Vienna, Nationalbibl. 725 saec. ix, One leaf containing Tract. 
(olim Montis Pomarii cxvi, 7-cxvii. 2 
= Baumgartenberg, 
Upper Austria), front 
fly-leaf 
II 


Among these early survivals of the work, the leaf in Vienna 725,° 
beginning in § 7 of Tract. cxvi and breaking off in § 2 of cxvii,’ 
offers some details of palaeographical and textual interest. It is in 
pre-Carolingian minuscule with Italian cursive elements, written rather 
before than after the middle of the ninth century. It serves now as 
a front fly-leaf to a late tenth-century MS of Augustinus de Doctrina 
Christiana and Eusebius Hieronymus, Zxfositio in IV Evangelistas, 
where it is bound in upside down and bears between the columns 
on the recto the modern numbers ‘ 17’ and ‘ N°. 47’, and the stamp of 
the Imperial Library. It is written in two columns to the page, but has 


1 Halm (see above, p. 113, n. 7) erroneously lists MS 165 also as ‘ Tract. in Ioan. 
cxxiv s. ix’. This MS contains Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos xxxvi-l, as 
given in Scherrer’s catalogue and courteously verified for me by the Rev. 
Librarian, 

2 Prof. Souter kindly drew my attention to this item. 

3 K, Loffler in Zeitschrift fiir Buchkunde i (1924), pp. 102 ff, with pl. 2 (f. 177"). 
This reference also I owe to the bibliography of Cod. Lat. Antiq. 

4 Le Catalogue général des départements, xxxvii (1900), p. 213, calls this s, xi, 
Cf. E. K. Rand A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours i p. 130 and pl. Ixxxiv (f. 12), 
Cambridge, Mass. 1929, where it is assigned to s. ix in., but wrongly described as 
Contra Faustum. 

5 T. Venturini Ricerche paleografiche intorno allarcidiacono Pacifico di Verona, pp. 
75, 107, &c., Verona 1929. 

6 M. Denis Codices MSS theolog. bibliothecae palat. Vindobon. latini ii part i 
col. 791-795, Vienna 1799; Tabulae codicum manu scriptorum praeter graecos et 
orientales . . . i (1864), pp. 120-121 (Academia Caesarea Vindobonensis), 

7 Migne Patrol, latina xxxv 1943-1945. 
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lost about a quarter of the width of one of them, and now measures 
265x220 mm. Parts of thirty-one lines survive, but some seven lines 
have been lost, possibly divided between top and bottom. The original 
written space may therefore be calculated as ¢. 325x240 mm. In- 
direct ruling is seen on the hair-side of the leaf. Abbreviations are of 
the usual kind and not numerous: b; é, mj, nfm, p, q;, qm, uram, urm 
(= dbus, est, mus, nostrum, pro, que, quoniam, uestram, uestrum) ; dict = 
dicitur is used once in a rubric but dici/ur is written in full in the text. 
A semi-colon usually marks the main pause, often followed by a slightly 
larger initial letter; other pauses are marked by a colon or a medial 
point. The oblique stroke over a point, like the accent on fantépere, 
seems to be a later addition; and the oblique pothook marking the 
end of questions was certainly added later to the regular punctuation 
(colon or semi-colon as the importance of the pause demanded). The 
first line of a new tractate is in uncial and the scriptural text introducing 
the sermon is in smaller minuscule than the text but the same ink. 
Both uncial and minuscule d are used. The x-ligature appears frequently, 
though ae, ¢ and ¢ spellings are also found. The 7 with high pointed 
shoulder and the e#-ligature (both seen in plate) suggest North Italy, 
though the leftward tendency of g is more generally found in French 
hands. The use of two forms of @ speaks for an early date: one is 
like contiguous oc; the uncial one with its curiously erect shaft is note- 
worthy (both seen in plate). But the curious error momen, where the 
sense requires and all other MSS have zostrum,’ undoubtedly arises 
from misunderstanding an exemplar abbreviating xostrum by the form 
NOM, a form which to every normal scribe would mean nomen. From 
this error one might conclude that the exemplar was probably more 
recent than the second half of the eighth century, and the present copy 
later than the second decade of the ninth century." That the same 


1 An example of a French pre-Carolingian minuscule, saec., viii-ix, with Bene- 
ventan or North Italian traits is seen in Vienna 1616 (Lectionarium, Homiliarium, 
&c.: Tabulae codicum, &c. i, 1884, pp. 262-263). 

2 Erat autem preparatio paschae; pascha uero nomen dicunt dicit apostolus 
immolatus est christus . . . (lines 106-108). 

Erat ergo praeparatio Paschae. Pascha uero nostrum, sicut dicit Apostolus, 
immolatus est Christus . . . (Migne, Joc. cit., 1945, lines 15-16). 

8 The earliest example of NOM for nostrum seems to be the Salaberga Psalter 
(Berlin Hamilton 553. saec. viii). NM, the ancient form for nostrum, is also found 
as a syllabic suspension for momen, but a scribe would have been less likely to 
transcribe it automatically without regard to the context than NOM. Abbreviations 
of noster and its cases of the type NI are not found in MSS later than ¢, 815. 
Forms with r (of the type NRI) appear much earlier, of course, but at the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries a scribe might be expected to 
recognize and even to use both forms. Both systems are actually found side by 














VIENNA, NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK MS. 725 
Front fly-leaf verso, lines r1—21 of text 
P- Augustinus, Zractatus CXNNIV in Evangelium Tohannis : cxvi 7 
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mistake did not occur at the beginning of Tract. exvii (Judicante 
atque dampnante pilato pro tribunali dnm nFm ihm xpm hora quasi sexta 
susceperunt ...)* is explained by the probability that the exemplar of 
the present leaf agreed with most of the still extant early MSS in 
omitting xostrum entirely in this place, our scribe inserting it in the 
familiar phrase solely from habit. 


It will be seen from the list printed above that there are only two 
other MSS of this work definitely of Italian origin which are as early as 
this fragment: Rome, Vall. A. xiv, and Verona xxxvi (34)—the latter 
however does not contain this passage. One who is not an Augustinian 
scholar will not venture to postulate an Italian text-tradition from the few 
readings of a stray leaf,’ but it may be worth noting that in the brief 
passage preserved in this Vienna fly-leaf there are three readings * which 
agree with the Roman MS and are not found in the Maurine edition‘; 


side in Italian MSS saec. viii ex. and ix in. See W. M. Lindsay Noftae latinae pp. 
140, 151-152, 156, Cambridge 1915. 

1 Lines 63-65 = Migne, Joc. ait., 1944, lines 38-40. 

2 The MSS and editions used for collation are the following : 
Paris, Bibl. Nat, Lat. 1959. France s, viii-ix. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 1960. ?France s. ix, or ix-x. 
Rome, Vallicell. A. xiv. Rome s. ix. 

Oxford, Laud. Misc. 124. ?Wéarzburg s. ix ex. 
Vercelli xlvi. 58. ?Italy s. ix-x. 

Vienna 725. ?N. Italy s. ix,. 

Louvain edition, Lyons 1664. 

Maurine edition, Paris 1679-1685. 

Migne reprint of b (with further collations), Paris 1861. 

3 (1) conatus for conatur (line 23 = Migne, oc. cit., 1943, line 4 from end): this 
suggests that the archetype abbreviated tur by t with the apostrophe-stroke and 
that our scribe knew this sign only for tus, being accustomed to the 2-shaped stroke 
over t to represent ¢ur; see Lindsay, of. cit., pp. 372-388. (2) The perfect 
(acceperunt Z, acciperunt R) for the present (line 40=Migne, Joc. cit., 1944, line 15). 
(3) The insertion of nostrum in the opening sentence of Tract. cxvii cited in the 
preceding paragraph ; there is a second case of agreement with this last reading 
found in an English MS (Cheltenham, Phill. 1095), but not until the eleventh 
century. 

R has, however, four readings agreeing with the Maurine tradition against 
Z: 1. 71 hora tertia Rb, tertia hora Z ; 1. 85 marci Rb, marchi Z ; 1. 106 ergo Rb, 
autem Z ; 1. 116 umbra Rb, umbrae Z. 

4 It is probable that this edition represents a predominantly French tradition. 
It was based on a ninth-century MS collated with thirteen others which probably 
included some as early as the basic one if certain of the MSS which the editors 
list may safely be identified with MSS now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
such as MS. lat. 11635, saec. ix,, which may be their Corbeiensis (or is it the 
Fossatensis, their basic MS?). With the generous help of Prof. Souter and of 
Mile Dulong I have identified the following of the Maurines? MSS: Abbatiae de 
Cultura, Le Mans 260, s. ix; Floriacensis, Orléans 161 (138), s. ix-x; Vindo- 
cinenses duos, Vendome 38, 41, both s. xi; Remigiensis, probably Reims 93-94, 
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and an inversion of word order’ in the Vienna leaf, as compared with 
the Maurine edition, finds an agreement in another Italian MS: 
Vercelli xlvi. 58, of the late ninth century. There are twelve read- 
ings in this one Vienna leaf which differ from the Maurine edition 
(apart from those which may be called scribal errors with a palaeo- 
graphical rather than a textual interest).? It can scarcely be claimed 
that they establish a better text, but they may support another 
tradition. It is interesting, if not significant, that the mistake golgotha 
for Gabbatha where Jn. xix 13 is quoted in Tract. cxvi 8 is found also 
in Codex Sinaiticus by the first hand (corrected by a later hand).* 
Rutu J. DEAN. 


(Diplomatic transcription and apparatus criticus. Missing words 
and lines supplied from Migne, P. Z. xxxv. 1943-5) : 


Nunc uero non ‘sic’ potuit contempnere 
caesaré auctoré potestatis suae- quem 
admodi legé gentis alienz ; 
Adhuc tamen euangelista sequitur 

5 & dicit; Pilatus auté cum audisset hos 


Line 1. O contemnere 3- R (quem)ammodum. O om. legem 4-5 P Ait 
adhuc pylatus cum audisset 


s. xii; Audoensis, Rouen 467, s. xii; Gemmeticensis, Rouen 468, s. xii. MSS 
B.N. lat. 11645-11666 described in Delisle’s U taire des rits, &c. (1863- 
1871) as ‘ Matériaux pour une édition de S. Augustin. xvii® s.’ might throw further 
light on this. For the detailed history of the Maurine edition see the painstaking 
study by R. C. Kukula in Sitsungsberichte... Akad. d. Wiss. CXXI v, CXXII 
viii, CXXVII v, CXXXVIII v, Vienna 1890-1898 (cf. O. Rottmanner ‘ Biblio- 
graphische Nachtrage zu Dr Richard C, Kukula’s Abhandl., &c.’, ibid. CXXIV 
xiii, 1891). Of the seven MSS of this work used by the Louvain editors (Lyons 
1664) I have been able to identify only Gemblacensis: Brussels, Bibl. Roy. 1053, 
Ss. xi. 

1 tertia hora for hora tertia: line 71 = Migne, Joc. cit., 1944, line 43. 

2 Line 7 Uithostrotos b, licostratus Z; 1. 8 hebraice b, hxbrahice Z; query we: b, 
golgotha Z; 1. 23 conatur b, t Z; 1. 40 accipiunt occidendum b, 
acceperunt Z; 1. 54 autem b, ergo Z; 1. 69 crucifixerunt eum b, eum cr. ‘Z; 1. 85 
marci b, marchi Z ; 1. 88 est in pilatum b, est pilatum Z; 1. 105 ergo b, autem Z; 
1. 112 tmmolationem domini b, domini immolationem Z ; |. 116 umbra b, umbrae Z. 

Four variants in Z are classed as scribal errors without textual significance 
because all other MSS examined, of whatever provenance, agree with b in these 
four places: 1. 22 terrorem b, terrore Z; between lines 71-72 Z omits, by homoeo- 
teleuton, e¢ crucifixerunt eum nisi quia hora tertia; |. 107 nostrum sicut b, nomen 
dicunt Z; 1. 109 noctis nona computemus b, Z om. nona, 

8 C. Tischendorf Novum Testamentum Graece i p. 940, 1869. A. Merk N, T. 
Graece et Latine p. 382, Rome 1933 notes the same reading also in a Greek MS of 
the 13th century in Paris. 
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sermones adduxit foras ifm- et sedit 
p tribunali in loco qui dicitur licostra 
tus- hzebrahice auté golgotha ; 
Erat autem parascheue- paschae- ho 
10 ra quasi sexta ; Qua hora sit diis cruci 
fixus ppter euangelistz alterius testi 
monium qui dixit’ Erat auté hora 
tertia & crucifixerunt eum ; 
Qim magna disceptatio solet oboriri ’ 
15 cum ad ipsii locum: ubi crucifixus 
narratur uentum fuerit / ut potuerimz 
si diis uoluerit disseremus ; Cum ergo pro 
tribunali sedisset pilatus dicit iudeis ; 
Ecce rex uester ; Illi auté clamabant ; 
20 tolle tolle crucifige eum ; Dixit eis 
pilatus ; Regé urm crucifigam 
Adhuc terrore qué de czsare ingesse 
rant superare conatus de ignominia 
eorii uolens eos frangere dicendo- 
a5 Regé ufm crucifigam-? quos de ignomi 
nia xpi mitigare non potuit: Sed timore 
mox uincitur ; Responderunt enim pon 
tifices ; non habemus regé- nisi caesarem ; 
Tunc ergo tradidit eis illum- ut crucifi 
30 geretur; Apertissime quippe contra: cz 
[sarem uenire uideretur, si regem se non habere nisi caesarem pro- 
fitentibus, alium regem uellet ingerere dimittendo impunitum, quem 
propter hos ausus ei tradiderant occidendum. Tradidit ergo eis illum 
ut crucifigeretur. Sed numquid aliud et ante cupiebat quando dicebat,] 
accipite ei uos- et [crucifigite; uel etiam 
superius ; Accipite eum [uos et secun 
dum legé uram iudicate e[um ? 
Cur auté illi tantépere nol[uerunt 


Line 7. Pb Uithostrotos, Q lithostratus, R litrostotus, O litostrotus, V litostratos 
(corr. as Q) 8. P haebreice, Qb hebraice PQVb gabbatha, R gabbaia, 
O gabata 9. P parasciue, QO parasceue 9-10. V quasi hora 14. PO 
aboriri, V oborriri corr. to oboriri 17. V disserimus corr. to disseremus 18. 
V iudeus corr. to iudets 19 V clamabat corr. to camabant 22. All éerrorem 
23. All except R conatur 27. OV om. enim 29. P om. ergo 30. 
Q (crucifi)gerent 31-32. Q omits ef crucifigite. . . eum uos (homoeoteleuton) 
34 Vr Quur 


1 Point erased, 2 A comma erased beneath the point. 
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35 dicentes; nobis non licet int[erficere 

quemquam- Et omnimodo [instantes 

ut non ab eis- sed a preside [occide 

retur’ Et ideo eum occide[ndum 

accipere- recusantes- si nu[nc eum 

occidendi acceperunt ’ [Aut si hoc 

non fit’ cur dictum é- T[unc ergo 

tradidit eis illum- ut cru[cifigeretur ? 

An aliquid- interest’ plane (interest. 

Non est enim dicta ; Tunc [ergo tra 

didit eis illi- ut crucifige[ rent eum 

sed ut crucifigeretur: id e[st ut iu 

dicio- ac potestate presidi{s crucifi 

geretur ; Sed ideo illis tra[ditum 

dixit ' euangelista- ut eos [crimini 

implicatos- a quo alieni es[se cona 

bantur ostenderet ; No[n enim 

faceret hoc pilatus: nisi [ut id quod 

eos cupere cernebat im| pleret. 

Quod ergo sequitur ; Su[sceperunt 

auté ifim et eduxerunt- 

Potest ad milites iam refe[rri appa 

ritores presidis ; nam pos[tea eui 

dentius dicitur ; Milites [ergo cum 

crucifixigsent ei ; Quam[uis euan 

60 gelista etiam]si toti iud[zis tri 

buit merito facit ipsi enim susceperunt quod auidissime flagitauerunt et 
ipsi fecerunt quidquid ut fieret extorserunt. Sed hzc sequentia alio 
sermone tractanda sunt. 


Tractatus CX VII 
De eo quod sequitur et baiulans sibi cruc]é exiit in et qui dicT 


Line 39. P om. st 40. All except R accipiunt occidendum, R acciperunt 
occidendum 41. R quur. O inserts ergo after cur 43- Q aliquid corr. to 
aliquod 46. Q om. ut 2° 48. V °°" adds eis after ideo ; V illum (for 
sllis) ; P iliis added interlinearly by original scribe ; tradidit eum 49. Printed 
editions agree on crimini ; 11 MSS examined have crimine 50. PRV inplicatos 
51-52. P non enim pylatus hoc faceret 52. O hie (for id) 53. P inpleret 
54. P et (for ergo) ; b autem (for ergo) 55. P ergo (for autem) 56. P refferri 
59. P crucifixent corr. to crucifixissent; V °°" adds eum interlinearly 61. Oom. 
rubric; P om. quod sequitur; QV dict (for sequitur); P exiuit; P inserts locum 
after eum 


1 di corr. from du m. 1, 











DOCUMENTS I21I 


Caluariae locum uJsq: ad id; Respondit pilatus qd 
scripsi scripsi 
IUDICANTE] ATQUE DAMPNANTE PILATO 
pro tri]bunali diim nfm iim xpm/ ho 
65 ra quasi] sexta susceperunt- et edu 
xeru |nt et baiulans sibi crucem- 
exiit inJeum qui dicitur caluariz 
locum] hebraice golgotha- ubi 
eum c}rucifixerunt ; 
7o Quid] est ergo quod marcus- euan 
gelista] dicit ; Erat auté tertia hora ; 
crucifi }xus é diis linguis iudeori- 
hora se]xta manib; militi- ut intel 
ligamu]s hora quinta iam fuisse 
transac |tam- et aliquid de sexta: coep 
tum quan]do sedit pro tribunali 
pilatus | quae dicta est a iohanne- ho 
ra quasi s]exta- Et cum duceretur 
et ligno] cum duob; latronib; confi 
80 geretur]- Et iuxta eius crucé gere 
rentur q juae gesta narrantur- 
hora sext ja integra compleretur ; 
ex qua ho]ra usq; ad nonam- sole ob 
scurato t Jenebras factas- trium 
85 euangeli|stari- matthei- marchi 
et lucae| contestatur auctoritas ; 
Sed quoniam iu ]dei facinus interfecti 
christi a se i]n romanos ’ id est pilata 
et eius mi]lites- transferre conati 
go sunt prjopterea m[arcus suppressa 
ea hora qua christus a militibus crucifixus est, que agi sexta iam 
coeperat, tertiam potius horam recordatus expressit, qua hora intelli- 
guntur apud pilatum clamare potuisse, crucifige, crucifige: ut non illi 
tantum reperian } 


~T 
ou 


Line 62. V locus; QR om. id; V inserts quod after id 63. P adque; QROV 
damnante (V °° inserts p); Q om. pilato 64. R NM, all others omit 65. 
PQ susciperunt 66. PO baiolans 67. P exiuit; P inserts locum after eum 
68. PR locus; P hebreice, Q hebreice; P golgutha 69. b crucifixerunt eum 
71. P ait; PQROb hora tertia. After 71 all have et crucifixerunt eum nisi quia hora 
tertia (homocoteleuton) 74. PQROV (intel)legamus 75. V sextum, m 
cancelled 77-78. Pom. a tohanne hora 78-79. P circumduceretur ut in 
ligno ; Q diceretur corr. to duceretur 82. PQROV conpleretur 83. O om. 
hora; V sol corr. to sole 85. PQROV mathei; PQROVb marc 88. b inserts 
in after est 
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tur crucifixisse iim? Id e' milites qui 
eum ligno sexta hora suspenderunt 
Uerum etiam iudei qui ut crucifi 
geretur- hora tertia clamauerunt. 

95 Est et alia huius solutio questionis ut 
non hic accipiatur- hora sexta diei- 
quia nec iohannes ait ; Erat autem 
hora diei quasi sexta- aut hora quasi 
sexta / sed ait ; Erat autem parasche 

100 ue paschae hora quasi sexta ; 
Parascheue auté grece ’ latine aute? 
preparatio est ; sed isto uerbo greco 
libentius utuntur iudei In hui‘u’smodi 
obseruationib; etiam qui magis- 

105 latine quam grece loquntur ; 

Erat auté preparatio paschae ; 

Pascha uero nomen: dicunt- dicit 
apls- immolatus est xps ; Cuius paschz 
preparationé si ab hora noctis- com 

110 putemus / tunc enim * uidentur 
principes sacerdotum- pronuntiasse 
diii immolationé dicentes- reus € mortis- 
cum adhuc in domo pontificis audiretur 
Unde congruenter accipitur- Inde 

115 Coepisse preparationé ueri paschae- 
cuius umbre erat pascha iudeori- 

id est immolationis xpi- ex quo a sacer 
dotib; pronuntiatus est immolandus : 
profec'to’ ab ea noctis hora quae tunc / 


Line 92. O inserts in before ligno 94. P om. hora 95. P om. et; P Autus- 
modi 96. V die corr. to diei 97. P inserts guam before guia ; PR tohannis 


98. O om. hora quasi 2° 99. P parasciue corr. to parasceue; Q parasceue 
101. P and Q as 99; all om. grece, autem 2° 105. PQ locuntur; RV loguuntur 
106 PQROb ergo for autem 107. All nostrum sicut for nomen dicunt 109. 
All insert nona after noctis 109-110. PQRO conputemus 112. b immola- 
tionem domini; P immolatione 113. P domu 116. PQRb umbra 117. 


V sarcer(dotibus) first r cancelled 





1 For é. 2 = auté % Erasure of two letters before uidentur. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE RECOVERY OF THE ‘SEPTUAGINT’. 


A very important step towards the recovery of the earliest form of the 
Old Testament in Greek was made when Dr Swete produced his accurate 
edition of the Text of the Codex Vaticanus (B). No other single 
authority contains so much of the original ‘Septuagint’ (as we may for 
convenience call the Greek Bible) as this fine fourth-century MS. Dr 
Swete’s text is retained by Brooke and M¢Lean as the basis of the 
larger Cambridge Septuagint. The work of these two Editors has been 
to present a well-chosen and sufficiently full collection of textual material 
to make possible a future construction of a scientific text. 

In the meantime Germany has been working on the Septuagint, and 
Dr Alfred Rahlfs may be said to have devoted his life to the study of it 
and to the collection of textual material. With less reserve than the 
Cambridge scholars he has begun to construct a text out of existing 
materials. 

In 1926 appeared his edition of Genesis. Here in addition to the 
materials used by Dr Swete he had at his disposal not only a number 
of good cursives, but also a fragmentary Vienna codex of the fifth/sixth 
century which he cites as L, a Paris codex of the seventh century (M), 
and specially a Berlin papyrus ‘ of the end of the iii century’ (911). As 
a specimen of Rahlfs’s editing may be cited Gen. xlviii 6-22, where he 
departs in ten instances from the text which Swete edits from B. 

In ver. 15 Rahlfs reads, ‘The God (5 @eés) before whom my fathers 
walked .. . the God (6 66s) who hath fed me... .’ But B has 6 xvpuos 
in the second place against M.T.; and this reading may be defended 
by Rahlfs’s own dictum, ‘Der Uebersetzer der Gen. hatte eine grosse 
Vorliebe fiir Abwechselung.’ 

In 1931 appeared a further part of Rahlfs’s work, that containing the 
Psalms together with the Odes. Here his Apparatus is enriched by 
a diligent use of the Versions. He finds three ancient types of text. 
First to be mentioned is that of Lower Egypt, which is represented by 
B, the Sinaiticus (&), and by the Bohairic Version. 

The second type is that of Upper Egypt. The chief authority is the 
Sahidic version which was found complete in a papyrus volume in the 
ruins of a monastery in Upper Egypt. The text was published by 
Wallis Budge in 1897. Fortunately the Upper Egyptian text has also 
Greek representatives, such as the fragments of U which Swete cites for 
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Pss, x (xi) 2—xviii (xix) 6 incl. and xx (xxi) 14 d-xxxiv (xxxv) 6. This 
recension has been described as offering the unrevised text of the Greek 
popular Bible (Henrici afud Rahlfs, S. 29). 

The third ancient type of text according to Rahlfs is the Western. 
As its first representative Rahlfs takes the Verona Psalter (R), which 
appears in Swete’s apparatus. In R the Greek. text is transcribed in 
Latin letters. So xipuos becomes guirios, and éXénoov appears as e/eison, 
Besides the Greek text thus mishandled the MS gives a Latin text which 
has many agreements with St Augustine, and may be pronounced 
‘African’. This Latin text with the support of St Augustine agrees ‘in 
seiner Grundlage’ with the Old African text (Tertullian : Cyprian), but 
the differences are sufficient to compel us to talk of African texts in the 
plural, an earlier and a later.— 

On a study of these three ancient types of text Rahlfs has endeavoured 
to construct for the Psalter a text which is nearer to the original than 
the text of B. His rules in fixing his text are as follows :— 

(1) When the three ancient forms of text, Lower Egyptian, Upper 


‘Egyptian, and Western, agree, their reading is to be followed. One ex- 


ception however is to be allowed. There are according to Rahlfs a few 
readings thus supported which are manifestly errors, and moreover may 
be explained as due to corruption within the Greek text. These Rahlfs 
corrects, appealing to the example of J. E. Grabe, by conforming them 
to the M.T. 

The three instances of error quoted by Rahlfs are not conclusive. 
The first is in Ps. xxxviii (xxxix) 6, ‘ Behold, thou hast made my days 
handbreadths’ (so M.T.). Rahlfs rejects Dr Swete’s reading, rada:as 
€Oov tas jpépas, though it has the support of the three ancient groups, 
Lower Egyptian (BX and the Bohairic), Upper Egyptian (cod. 2013, 
Greek), and Western (R, the St Germain MS of the Old Latin, and 
St Augustine). Further, the rendering, ‘Thou didst make my days 
old’ or ‘Thou didst wear out my days’, gives good sense in exchange 
for the enigmatic expression of the M.T., ‘Thou hast made my days 
handbreadths’. Moreover it is noteworthy that the cognate verb 
maXaobyv is used five times in the Psalter of the LXX, and zad\aory 
never, except in some inferior authorities in this passage. Yet Rahlfs 
accepts waAaoras ov ras jyépas pov as agreeing with the M.T. 
though all the authorities quoted for it are open to the suspicion of 
being under Hexaplaric influence, i.e. B*>k¢-* [AT], Gallican Psalter, 
the Lucianic recension, and Theodoret. 

A second of Rahlfs’s instances is found in the heading to Ps. Ixii (xiii), 
‘Of David when he was in the wilderness of Judah’ (M.T.). Here 
Rahlfs rejects the reading év r@ elvar atrov év rH épjpw Tis Tdovpaias, ‘in 
the wilderness of Edom’, though it has the support of the Lower 
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Egyptian group (B and the Bohairic), the Upper Egyptian (the Sahidic), 
and the Western (R, and the Vulgate). IdSovyas is, he supposes, an 
inner Greek corruption for Iovdaras, which agrees with M.T. So he 
accepts the latter reading though the textual support for it is very weak 
(S&T, the Gallican Psalter, and some Lucianic MSS). 

But the strength of the external evidence for Idovyacas compels us to 
ask, Is there not a better explanation of it than that it is a corruption of 
Iovdaras? Surely there is. The wilderness of Judah merges itself in 
the wilderness of Edom. There is no fixed boundary between. The 
wilderness is terrible to the Psalmist, pathless and waterless (4Bdrw xat 
dvvdpw): is it far fetched to suppose that the translator would prefer to 
call it ‘the wilderness of Edom’? He may even have remembered the 
description of the distress to which an Israelite army was once reduced 
in that waterless region (2 K. iii 8,9). ‘Edom’ stands in the Old 
Testament and in later Jewish literature as the chief representative of 
the enemies of Israel. 

A third instance cited by Rahlfs is in Ps. cxxxi (cxxxii) 15, ‘I will 
surely bless her provision’ (7¥ M.T.) spoken of Zion. This is an 
interesting passage. Zion by reason of her situation on a rocky summit 
was naturally a dry and hungry city. Food had to be specially pro- 
vided for her, and the word ‘provision’ is a happy rendering. The 
Hebrew '¥ is used in Gen. xxvii 3, 7 of food taken in hunting, ‘ venison’ 
(EV), and the cognate word M7¥ is used in Jud. xx 10 of victual pro- 
vided for soldiers on an expedition. JEHOVAH’s promise is that he will 
bless the work of provisioning Zion. 

This sense has been caught in the reading which Rahlfs accepts in 
his edition, riv Ojypav airs eiAoyav eddoyynow, ‘I will surely bless her 
hunting’, or ‘her prey taken in hunting’, and it is of course possible 
(though not probable) that the reading xypav printed by Dr Swete was 
derived corruptly from @ypav. But if we follow the generally sound 
principle that a more accurate rendering belongs more naturally to 
a reviser than to the original translator, yypavy demands from us further 
consideration. We have in fact a good explanation of yxyjpav if we 
accept a probable misreading of the Hebrew my as m™¥ (NY), ‘ deso- 
late one’. The transition from ‘desolate one’ to ‘ widow’ is easy. 

Rahlfs’s statement of the textual evidence condemns the reading 
Ojpav decisively. The three ancient types, Lower Egyptian (§ : B hiat.), 
Upper Egyptian (the Sahidic and cod. 2017, Greek), and Western (R 
and its allies) support yypay: so also codex Alexandrinus (A). For 

Ojpav Rahlfs cites the Lucianic text together with the wavering of the 
Bohairic between the two readings. Thus though Ay stands as the 
reading of the Hebrew, xypav should be accepted for the Septuagint. 
(2) Rahlfs’s second rule also makes appeal to the Masoretic text. 
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He writes, ‘Since the ancient witnesses very often agree with the M.T. 
against the younger, I have as a rule, in cases in which they differ, pre- 
ferred the reading which agrees with the M.T.’ He takes an instance 
from Ixi (Ixii) 5, ‘ They delight in lies’ (= M.T. 213 wv). It is not an 
easy case. For the verb the reading of the LXX is fixed, édpapov (wv 
read as 1¥1), but the form of the verb is ambiguous. The two Egyptian 
versions and the Syro-Hexapla take it as 3 plu., cucurrerunt (con- 
currerunt); the Vulgate and the Old Latin as 1 sing., cucurri. Of the 
substantive which follows two renderings are given in two variant read- 
ings. (1) &papov év Weide, ‘ They ran (or hastened) with falsehood’. So 
the Upper Egyptian (the Sahidic) and the Syro-Hexapla. This reading 
is accepted by Rahlfs because év evde agrees with the 313 of the M.T. 
(2) édpapov év dave. The support for this (rejected) reading is according 
to Rahlfs as follows: the Lower Egyptian group ($B and the Bohairic) ; 
the Western (R and its allies) ; and in addition the Gallican Psalter and 
the Washington MS (fifth century). 

The Gallican Psalter (= Vulgate) renders cucurri in siti, ‘I ran 
athirst’. This can hardly have been meant by the Greek translator 
with 313 WP (or the like) before him. 

It should be noted that é& Wev’de and év dia are equally suited to 
carry on the sense of é3payov. If the enemies ran (07 hastened) ‘ with 
falsehood’, it is a description of their sinful course ; if again they ran 
‘ athirst’, it is just another way of saying that the way of transgressors is 
hard. It is true that a reference to punishment breaks the order of the 
sense, but the Greek translator often worked from hand to mouth, and 
it is not surprising that with the root 313 before him he should think of 
the failing of waters, and so of thirst. In Isa. lviii 11, 213 (Pi‘el) is used 
of waters failing, and in Jer. xv 18 3138 is used of a spring which ‘lies’, 
i.e. does not give its expected water. The textual evidence for év diva 
is overwhelming, and the sense ‘they ran athirst’—hastening to find 
water—may be justified from Amos viii rr-13. For the Hebrew we 
may be satisfied with the M.T., but for the earliest Greek text the read- 
ing év da/ec has overwhelming support. 

Note that Rahlfs has found no variant in the Venite, Ps. xciv (xcv) 64, for 
the striking Greek reading xAatvowpev, though it departs widely from the 
m3733, ‘Let us kneel’, of the M.T. The LXX suggests a Hebrew 
variant 7333, ‘Let us weep’. Before deciding to reject either the 
M.T. or the Septuagintal reading, let us look to the context. 

The key-word of the Psalm is surely the 1x3 ‘ come in, ender’ of ver. 6, 
which offers a contrast to the simple ‘come’, 10, detre of ver. 1. It 
marks a fresh stage in the action. ‘The first five vv. are sung in the 
approach to the Temple area, as the singers climb the Temple hill. 
Deep valley and mountain height are before their eyes, and they 
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remember that behind the western hills is the Great Sea. They 
acknowledge JEHOVAH as the Creator of all and they make to Him 
a joyful noise of thanksgiving. 

The Psalmist makes a fresh start with ver. 6, as the worshippers reach 
the gates of the Temple court, and a fresh challenge rings out, ‘Come 
in (Enter), let us prostrate ourselves and bow down’. Once within the 
Temple gates they no longer move onward with a joyful noise: they lie 
on their faces, and... ? Is it only that they feel a general sense of awe 
because they are now within the House of God, or is some special cause 
at work ? 

Ver. 7 with its emphatic words (70-day, DYN, ojpepov, Oh that ye 
would hear His voice) suggests that the occasion is indeed a special one. 
The following vv. point to the unfaithfulness of their fathers, and warn 
the sons against a similar fall into unfaithfulness. 

It is a Day of Crisis, and the Psalmist (if we may follow the Greek 
text) calls on the worshippers to do what Israel was accustomed to do 
on such a day when there was a special cause for remembering past sins. 
Then they wept before the Lord as recorded in Deut. i 45 (the dis- 
obedience at Hormah) ; Jud. xx 23, 26 (the double defeat of Israel by 
the Benjamites); cf. Zech. vii 3; Ezra x 1. So we read in the Greek 
Psalter ‘ Let us weep before the Lord ’—«xAavowpev. Such is the read- 
ing of the LXX attested by NB [A xAavcopvev] RT ; Gallican Psalter 
(=Vulgate), ploremus. The rival reading, that of the M.T., is an anti- 
climax, ‘ Let us kneel before the Lord” coming after ‘ Let us prostrate 
ourselves’. The Peshitta though it reads M2723 has escaped the touch 
of bathos by rendering ‘ Let us d/ess the Lord’, taking the unpointed 
Hebrew as euphemistic. Let us bless (in the presence of) the Lorp. 

Looking at the textual facts, at the marked variation between the M.T. 
and the LXX, we ask, Were there two recensions of this Psalm in exis- 
tence in ancient times, one reading 723) (= xAavowpev) for use on a Day 
of Penitence and Humiliation, and another reading n3723 (‘Let us 
kneel’) with the M.T. for use on ordinary occasions ? 

(3) Rahlfs’s third rule is as follows : When the ancient forms of text 
differ from M.T., but the younger ones (Origen, Lucian, and cod. 8, which 
is often influenced by the Hexapla) agree with M.T., the older witnesses 
are to be followed, since Origen and Lucian have certainly corrected 
their text from the Masoretic. An obvious principle. 

(4) His fourth rule is to make B the stand-by, but if B be unsupported 
to be guided by the other authorities. Too mechanical ! 

In estimating readings on internal grounds, one consideration must 
especially be kept in mind, which Rahlfs himself brings forward in the 
Prolegomena to his edition of Genesis. There he writes ‘ Die Septua- 
ginta war ein jiidisches Werk und hat bei den Juden anfangs in hohem 
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Ansehen gestanden’, Zhe LXX was a Jewish work and at first it was 
held in high esteem among the Jews (S. 7). 

This high esteem was surely not undeserved, if we judge (as the Jews 
themselves would judge), chiefly by the rendering of the Zorah. Here 
we have on the whole a faithful literal rendering, with a number of 
happy paraphrases interspersed where they are needed : e. g. 

(a) Gen. vi 9 7@ eo einpéornoey Nie, M.T., m2 75ann ondyn ne. 

(4) Gen. xliv 21, ‘ Bring [your brother] down unto me, that I may 
set mine eye (*3‘Y) upon him’ = LXX kai éxipeAodpar airoi. 

(c) Gen. xl 8, ‘ Do not interpretations belong to God ?’, ody? da rod 
Geod 4 Scacddyors, DYIIND onded adn. 

But there are also phenomena of a different kind in the LXX, which 
commended it to Jews. The work is marked with the signs of Jewish 
reverence and contains instances of Jewish exegesis, and of Jewish 
Haggadic comment. 

First of the marks of Jewish reverence is the use of Kvpus as a cover 
for the sacred name. Had an Egyptian librarian translated for Ptolemy 
we should expect to find at least sometimes the use of the Greek form 
IAQ. Even in our AV the Tetragrammaton is represented a few times 
by the form JeHovan (Exod. vi 3: Ps. lxxxiii 18: Isa. xii 2 (Ia rere Q™8), 
xxvi 4: not in Ex. xxxiv 6), but in no passage does the LXX attempt 
to indicate a pronunciation. 

Another indication of Jewish reverence is the use of dAgos ‘ grove’ in 
place of the proper name of the goddess of good luck, Ashérah. The 
translator took to heart the pronouncement of Hosea ii 17 (19), ‘I will 
take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall no 
more be remembered by their name’. 

A similar instance no doubt is the rendering in 1 K. xviii 19 of nx 
byan waa by rois xpodrjras ris aioxivys, and by the use of Baad trans- 
literated with the feminine article prefixed to indicate that the word pro- 
nounced was to be some form of (%) aicyivy: Hos. ii 8 (10): Zeph. i 4: 
Jer. ii 8. 

Perhaps too the general use of voyos, ‘law’, as a rendering of the 
Hebrew word forah may be reckoned as another sign of the hand of 
the Jewish translators. In any case in the English version of the 
Prophets the unsatisfactory term ‘law’ is no doubt due to the influence 
of the LXX. The RV has ventured on a different rendering in the 
margin only as in Isa. i 10, ‘Hear the word (127) of the Lorp, ye 
rulers of Sodom ; give ear unto the law (n71n) of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah’. Here instead of ‘law’ the margin gives ‘teaching’; in 
Isa. ti 7 the margin has ‘instruction’. 

No doubt the careful literalism of much of the LXX would commend 
itself to Jew'sh piety, so also would the use of the Haggadah. 
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In the Greek Genesis there are several Haggadic touches, though 
only a few can be mentioned here. 

In Gen. ii 2 according to M.T. God finished the work of Creation 
‘on the seventh day’, but the statement seemed to the Rabboth 
to demand explanation. Rashi (## /oco) quotes R. Simeon as saying, 
The Holy One (Blessed be He) who knoweth His times and His 
moments entered upon the Sabbath punctually to a hair’s breadth, and he 
appeared as if he finished on the Sabbath itself. But in a translation 
meant for non-Jews it seemed better to remove the difficulty by a 
rendering which amounts to a correction of the text, so the LXX gives, 
owerédere & Ocds ev TH tpépa TH Extn Ta Epya adrod (so A | Vet 
Lat | Pesh.). 

This instance is especially interesting, because the Heb.-Sam. Penta- 
teuch also gives ‘sixth day’: the Jewish doubt about ‘the seventh day’ 
extended itself even to the reading of the Heb. text. 

Another interesting rendering which is probably Haggadic is found 
in Gen. xv 11. There Abram appeals to JEHOVAH concerning the 
future of his descendants and receives the assurance that his seed shall 
inherit Canaan. But Abram asks for a sign that this shall indeed be 
the event. JEHOVAH then instructs the patriarch to prepare a special 
sacrifice, of every clean beast | onE! Abram obeys, and then the 
fowls of the air come down upon the sacrifice. What follows? Accord- 
ing to M.T., ‘then Abram drove them off’, a very natural result, but 
not very significant—O12% OM& 3g. But the LXX gives a quite dif- 
ferent sequel, xai ovvexdOicer airois "ABpay (AD*il and Chester-Beatty 
papyrus 961), i.e. ‘and A. sat down with them’ (i.e. with the carcases 
threatened by the fowls). (Note that Swete’s reading which is also that 
of Rahlfs remains unchallenged, and has recently been confirmed by the 
Chester-Beatty papyrus no. 961.) Abram as the intercessor for his 
people sits down beside his sacrificial offering on their behalf. He has 
just before had righteousness reckoned to him for his faith: now his 
merits (m3?) are to avail for his people. 

In Gen. xxi 9 the story is told of the outburst of Sarah against 
Ishmael. According to M.T. she saw Ishmael at the feast of Isaac’s 
weaning Phy, ‘mocking’ according to AV, but ‘playing’ according to 
RV marg. A Rabbinic comment explains that Ishmael was playing 
with Isaac, and so the LXX gives wai{ovra pera “Ioadx rod viod éavrijs 
(cod. A = [D and 961]). 

Where a doublet occurs as in Gen. xxii 13 the preservation of the 
original word transliterated (in addition to the translation of it) év gure 
oaBéx (cod. A) or éx purod caBéx (C-B pap. 961) is probably due to a 
Hebraic reverence for the letter of the Bible. So Swete, Jntroduction, 
Pp- 324. 
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Some interesting examples of Haggadic colouring are to be found 

also in the Psalter. Take e.g. Ps. ii 6, 

eyo 8¢ xareardOny ix’ adbrod eri Xeuvv dpos 7d &yvov adrod, 

as edited by Swete from B >NAR which add BaowAcis after xarerrdbyy 
in agreement with M.T.‘25n. Here the Greek translator noticing that 
the enemy is twice referred to as BacwXcis (vv. 2, 10) takes Israel herself 
(not her king) as the hero of the Psalm, and writes, ‘I (Israel) was 
established by Him upon His holy hill’. The verb *n>D) was read ‘A3D) 
as in Pro. viii 23 ‘I was set up from everlasting’, where the speaker is 
(not a king, but) Wisdom personified. Rahlfs has not sufficiently 
weighed the consideration that a king on Mount Sion would not suit 
the Ptolemies. 

In the Prophets three passages stand out in the LXX as instances of 
a Jewish reserve in communicating the true (or the full) sense of a pas- 
sage to Gentile eyes. The first is the well-known instance of the fourfold 
name of the Prince of Peace in Isa. ix 6. MeydéAns BovAjjs dyyedos xr. 
is an insufficient and paraphrastic rendering. Neither the ‘ Wonderful 
Counsellor’ nor the ‘ Prince of Peace’ appears. If there be no reserve 
here, the explanation would be the incompetence of the translator. 

But there is another passage in Isaiah which raises the suggestion of 
reserve. In lii 15 AV and RV marg. give, ‘so shall he (i.e. My servant) 
sprinkle many nations’. The objection to this rendering is the omission 
of the preposition Sy before the remoter object. Has 5y fallen out (or 
possibly) been removed? In any case the Peshitta supports the M.T. 
to the extent of suggesting by its rendering that the Servant is conferring 
a great benefit on the ‘nations’. ‘He’ (‘this one’), says the Syriac, ‘is 
about to cleanse many nations’. 

What then do we find in the LXX? A loose and commonplace 
rendering, ovrw Oavydcovra evn wodda éx’ aire, a poor non sequitur 
making no true advance on the preceding ver. 14, dv tpdrov éxornoovrat 
émi gt wodAoi. Surely the j3 of M.T., the ovrw of the LXX, should in- 
troduce some more important conclusion than such a repetition. 

Once more we have (I believe) another instance of reserve in Amos 
vi 5, where according to the M.T. and our English Versions (both AV 
and RV text) we have the name of David introduced into an unseemly 
context. The passage describes the selfish feasting of men who trust in 
the strength of the fortress of Samaria and put from themselves the 
thought of the evil day and are not grieved at the calamities which their 
brethren undergo. In the midst of the description comes in the clause, 
‘That devise for themselves instruments of music, like David’. We 
can explain the introduction of the name of Israel’s champion in war by 
Amos by the likely supposition that the revellers themselves dared to 
name David at their feasts, while the Greek translators felt the shame 
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of using this name in such a context. So the translators slurred or 
paraphrased the passage, ‘Who make a noise . . . as though they 
reckoned their present condition as stable, and not fugitive’. It is 
needless to suppose that they had a different Heb. reading. 

We look forward to the Septuagintal text of the future, which shall ap- 
proach nearer to the original Septuagint than the text of codex B. No 
finality of text is intended in the larger Cambridge Septuagint, but there is 
a great gain through it in knowledge of documents. In any reconstruc- 
tion we must of course start from all that we know of the history of the 
Version. It was made in Egypt by Jews for Jews. It passed at a very early 
stage through Christian hands so that even in the earliest MSS we may 
expect to find some Christian modifications of the text, intentional or 
accidental. ‘The origin of the version in Egypt warns us to attach 
much weight to early Egyptian papyri, which may be untouched by 
Syrian corruptions. In weighing readings we must use all the knowledge 
we can gain of Jewish exegesis and of Haggadic (or Halachic) comment. 
Some readings which sound strange to Gentile ears will prove to be 
right: while some readings will have to be rejected as too definitely 
Christian. W. Emery Barnes. 


PS.—The new part of the larger Cambridge ‘Septuagint’ (Brooke 
and M¢Lean) contains the interesting book of 1 Esdras. A first glance 
at it suggests how often A (with or without the support of N) contains 
a better reading than B. Yet in ix 4o are the editors right in substituting 
the éxdmoev of A for the édoxipacey of BP? The latter gives excellent 
sense. Ezra on his authority as 6 dpyvepevs approved (sanctioned) for 
all the people a certain book which had been long lost sight of as the 
Law of Moses. An Haggadic touch, and suitable in this context ! 

W. E. B. 


TWO SAMARITAN MSS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.! 


In the winter of 1933 two MSS in Samaritan characters were generously 
presented to Queens’ College by Mr. A. Alexander, M.A., St. John’s Col- 
lege, as a token of respect to the late Professor Kennett, in whose memory 
an Oriental library was being arranged. They had been purchased 
from a dealer in Nablus and arrived in a tin cylinder, which had been 
badly damaged in transit. The MSS were very carefully straightened 
out, mounted on leather (after it had been ascertained that there was no 

1 T have to thank the President of Queens’ and the Librarian for their kind per- 


mission to publish the following account of the MSS which was read in part to the 
Society for O. T. Study 2 Jan. 1935. 
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writing of any description on the back of the MSS), and placed under 
glass in Queens’ College Library. It was found that the MSS consisted 
of two portions of a Scroll, or Scrolls, of the Pentateuch, containing the 
Samaritan-Hebrew text of passages from the books Leviticus and 
Numbers. The MSS are obviously not of the modern variety manu- 
factured for tourist visitors to Nablus. There is every indication that 
they are of some antiquity. 

Now in spite of the fact that there is a very large number of Jewish 
Hebrew Scrolls in existence, this cannot be said of Samaritan Hebrew 
Scrolls. Von Gall, in Der Hebriische Pentateuch der Samaritaner, has 
not collated a single complete Scroll, nor is there any complete roll 
mentioned by G. Margoliouth. His list mentions only three rolls,’ one 
of which is in a modern cursive hand. Again, there are only three 
fragments of rolls as against seven in volume-form, or fragments thereof, 
mentioned in the Sassoon Collection.? According to the Catalogue of 
MSS in the Vatican Library® there are only two Samaritan MSS at 
Rome, neither of which is a Scroll. The collection at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale‘ in Paris includes six MSS of the Samaritan Pentateuch, or 
fragments thereof: again none isa Scroll. No Samaritan Scrolls occur in 
the Hamburg Stadtbibliothek catalogue of Steinschneider, and no Samari- 
tan MSS of any kind appear in the catalogues of the following libraries : 
Munich(Steinschneider), Leyden (Steinschneider), the Bib/oteca Naniana 
in Padua (Assemani), Florence (Assemani), and St. Petersburg (1852). 

The paucity of Samaritan Scrolls in Europe, compared with Jewish 
Hebrew Scrolls of the Pentateuch, need, however, occasion no surprise 
in view of the small numbers of the Samaritan community as compared 
with the Jews of the Diaspora. According to statistics issued under the 
authority of the Government of Palestine,’ ‘the Samaritan community 
consisted in 1922 of 132 persons in Nablus, 13 in Tulkarem, and 12 in 
Jaffa. By 1929 the total had risen to 195 persons, of whom 161 lived 


1 Or. 1445; Or. 2685 ; Or. 2686, in the Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
MSS. in the British Museum (18y3) p. 93. No complete Samaritan roll is included 
among the MSS. in the Cambridge University Library, or in the Bodleian according 
to the catalogues of Uri (1787) and Neubauer (18*6-1906),. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the Sassoon Library, 
London (Oxford Press, 1932) vol. ii pp. 580-603. 

% Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum manuscriptorum Catalogus, 
Romae 1756. Other MSS may have been added to the Library subsequently ; this 
remark holds good also of the other Continental libraries. 

* According to the Catalogues des Manuscrits Hebreux et Samaritains de la Biblio- 
théque [mpériale (Paris 1866), pp. 235-7. Steinschneider’s supplement to this 
catalogue does not mention any additional Samaritan MSS. 

5 The Handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, edited by H. C. Luke and E, Keith- 
Roach (Macmillan, 1930) p. 69. 
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in Nablus, 16 in Jaffa, ro in Tulkarem, 5 in Salt, and 3 elsewhere.’ 
Small communities of Samaritans probably lived, at one time or another, 
in Damascus, Egypt, Gaza, and possibly Aleppo,’ but a few Scrolls 
would, probably, suffice in each place for the needs of reading at public 
worship. Copies of the sacred Scriptures in volume-form would be 
used for private reading and by individuals at public worship. In de- 
scribing the Samaritan celebration of the Passover on Mount Gerizim, 
Mr. John D. Whiting says,’ ‘from the hand-written Pentateuch which 
each carries, they read in unison 21 selections’. 

The number of Samaritan Scrolls in existence, then, would seem to 
have been at no time very large. The fact that comparatively few have 
found their way into the libraries of Europe is easily accounted for by 
the reverence in which the ‘ parish-Bible’ would be held by local com- 
munities; and any fresh copies which find their way thither naturally 
demand careful examination, even if they be incomplete. 

In view, therefore, of the fact that the MSS recently acquired by 
Queens’ College (hereinafter denoted by the symbols Q! and Q?) are 
portions of Scrolls and not of volumes, the following somewhat detailed 
description has been thought advisable. 

Q'. Portion of a Scroll of the Pentateuch, containing the Samaritan- 
Hebrew text of Levit. xxv 40 (""3¥[3]) to Num. iii 32 (wtpn). Vellum, 
83x 39°3 cm. The latter measurement is the maximum height now 
obtainable, but the MS is badly torn at the top and bottom. Good 
Samaritan script of the usual type* and in a neat hand. 

There are 54 columns of text. The height of the columns varies 
slightly : Col. 1 is torn away at the top, but it appears to have measured 
315 cm. ; col. 2 measures 31 cm. ; col. 3 is a half column (to the end 
of the book Leviticus); col. 4 measures 32 cm.; col. 5 measures 
32-2 cm.; and col. 6 measures 33 cm. The width of the columns is 
II cm., except col. 6 which measures ro-8 cm. at the top narrowing 
down to 10 cm. at the bottom. Col. 1, as already stated, is torn at the 
top: the mutilation affects the text of lines 1-6. Col. 6 is also torn at 
the top, the beginning of lines 1-3 being affected. In addition, four 
small patches of the text in columns 1, 3, and 6 have been affected by 
the weather and are practically illegible. 

The number of lines per column is 72 in cols. 1, 4, and 5; 71 in 
col. 2; and 73 in col. 6. 


1 For details see M. Gaster, The Samaritans (Schweich Lectures 1923) p. 153. 

2 The National Geographic Magazine (January 1920) vol. xxxvii p. 33, where an 
excellent description of the ceremony may be found. The present writer, who 
witnessed the celebration in 1931, saw such copies in the hands of the participants ; 
only one Scroll was in evidence. 

3 Cf, von Gall op. cit. Tafel 11, and the Palaeographical Society’s Facsimiles of 
MSS. (Oriental Series, ed. by W. Wright, London, 1875-, Plate LXX XIX). 
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Q*. Portion of a Scroll of the Pentateuch, containing the Samaritan- 
Hebrew text of Num. xxviii 2 x w[*]) to xxxii 42 (ow). Vellum, 
76-5 x 39:2 cm. The latter measurement is the maximum now obtain- 
able, the lower edge of the MS being considerably frayed and the top 
being torn away for almost its whole length. Good Samaritan script of 
the same type as that noted in the case of MS Q'. 

There are 5 columns of text of the following heights: col. 1, 30-4 cm. ; 
col. 2, 31 cm.; col. 3, 30-8 cm.; col. 4, 32-5 cm.; col. 5, 31-2 cm. 
The width of the columns is +12-2 cm., and there are 71 lines to the 
column, except col. 4 which has 73 lines. 

This MS is not in such a good state of preservation as the MS Q!. 
The text is faded in places almost to the point of illegibility, and the 
script of the whole MS is slightly blurred or indistinct—possibly due to 
the action of damp. There are, further, considerable /acunae at the tops 
of columns 1-4, where the MS is badly torn. The worst of these rents 
is at the head of column 2, where the text of lines 1-10 is mutilated. 

Ruling. On the inside of the skin, as is usual in the case of Scrolls, 
with a dry point, guided by marginal prickings. The columns are 
marked off by double vertical lines. 

Writing. ‘The writing, which depends from the ruled lines, shows a 
marked similarity to that of the two facsimiles referred to in footnote 3 
to page 133 of this article. The formation of the letters in Q', especially, 
resembles that of the letters‘ of the Barberini MS (a.p. 1227) shewn in 
the Palaeographical Society’s Facsimiles. It would be exceedingly rash 
to lay much emphasis on such resemblances alone, in view of the 
well-known conservatism of scribes in the matter of handwriting.? But 
our fragments do not contain a Zashi/, and hence any attempt at dating 
them must depend largely on palaeographical evidence. The question, 
therefore, of handwriting and of punctuation becomes important. 

The ink with which the MSS were originally written appears to have 
been reddish in colour, but a later hand has very carefully inked over 
certain words in black in both MSS where the original writing had become 
illegible. This is interesting in connexion with the following remark of 
G. Margoliouth * :—‘ With regard to the appearance of the ink actually 
used in the manuscripts now under observation [i.e. Hebrew MSS of 
the Bible] it should be noted that Torah rolls are all written with black 
ink (though early Samaritan Scrolls are written with ink of a reddish 


1 On the other hand, there are noticeable differences between certain letters, 
e.g. A; in the Queens’ MS and in a MS in the possession of Westminster College, 
Cambridge (of which a facsimile and description are provided by Skinner in J.O.R. 
(Old Series, 1yo2, vol. xiv p. 26 sq.), although there is a definite similarity 
apparent on a superficial glance. 

2 Cf. M. Gaster of, at. p. 107. 8 Jewish Encyclopaedia vol. viii p. 306. 














THE SAMARITAN-HEBREW ‘TEXT OF LEVITICUS xxvui 24-34 
AS CONTAINED IN THE MS. Q! 
Note the symbols which occur after v. 34 to mark the end of the book Leviticus 
(Same size) 
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hue).’ On the other hand, the same writer in a description of ‘ An Early 
Copy of the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch’ (dated a.p. 1339-1340) 
says':—‘ The text has in some few instances been touched up in red 
ink.’ This would seem to imply that the original ink was black. Again, 
therefore, too much emphasis must not be placed upon isolated facts. 

One last point calls for mention, before we pass on to consider the 
marks of punctuation. In describing the Westminster College MS, 
which is a bound volume, Dr Skinner remarks * :—‘ Both columns [i.e. of 
the page] exhibit a common feature of Samaritan MSS in the tendency 
to isolate the last two letters at the end of the line.’ Both of the 
Queens’ MSS under consideration exhibit isolation of ome letter at the 
end of the line.’ 

Punctuation. The usual Samaritan method of dividing off individual 
words by means of a dot is employed. The ends of verses are marked 
by : , which is also used frequently in place of the Hebrew M28. 

Both MSS exhibit the common Samaritan method of indicating the 
Hebrew minnd and nyond by ogp noted by von Gall, who remarks 
that ‘Die einzelne 7%? ist gekennzeichnet durch eine freie Zeile’.* 
But an additional 7%? of the form ¢:: occurs in Q! at the end of 
Levit. xxv 54, xxvi 17, 38, xxvii 33, Num. i 21, 41, 43, ii 31, 34, and in 
Q* at the end of Num. xxviii 10, 19, xxxi 54, xxxii 5. 

The edition of Blayney with which I have collated our MSS does not 
indicate the occurrence of O°¥P. I have, therefore, had recourse to the 
text printed by von Gall. After comparing it with the Queens’ MSS 
I find that (@) there is no case in which a 78? (marked by —: in von 
Gall) does not occur also in the Queens’ MSS, and (4) that there is 
only one instance of a 7%? in the Queens’ MSS which has no corre- 
sponding mark in the text of von Gall. This occurs at the end of 
Levit. xxv 54, where Q! has the symbol 4::. 

The end of the book Leviticus is indicated in Q' by the symbol 4 ::c after 
the closing words of the last line, and a *,* written three times beneath 
the last line, once at either side of the column and once in the middle. 

The extreme simplicity of the punctuation, and the absence of the 
more elaborate symbols which occur in later MSS, suggests a relatively 
early date for the MSS under consideration. It is interesting to note 
that among the large number described by von Gall in his Introduction’ 
there is only one MS° (Cod. Gaster 801, dated a.D. 1149/50°) which 


1 J.Q R. (Old Series, 1903) vol. xv p. 633- 

2 J.Q.R (Old Series, 1902) vol. xiv p. 27. This MS was written in A.D, 1504. 

3 Cf. the Watson Codex II (which claims the date 35 of the Hegira!) A facsimile 
of it may be seen in J. A. Montgomery of. cit., facing p. 288. 

* op. cit. p. Ixiii. 

5 op. cit. p. li. ® On the date of the Queens’ MSS see below. 
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contains the symbol 4::. This symbol occurs nine times in Q', in the 
course of just over five chapters, and four times in Q’. 


The text usually adopted in European printed editions of the 
Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch is that of the Paris MS obtained at 
Damascus in 1616 by Pietro della Valle. It appeared in the Paris 
Polyglot (1645) and was followed by Walton in the London Polyglot 
(1657) and by Kennicott (1776) and Blayney (1790). ‘Strangely 
enough’, says Montgomery,” ‘no satisfactory edition of this text [i.e. of 
the Paris MS] has as yet been published’. But perhaps this is all to 
the good, for the MS in question makes no claim to contain a more 
authoritative text than other MSS which have been brought to Europe 
subsequently. In the opinion of von Gall there is no Samaritan MS 
which can claim to represent fhe authentic text. He says,® ‘ Die Rede 
von dem einen Archetypus, auf den alle Handschriften im Grund zuriick- 
gehen, méchte ich weder fiir den jiidischen noch fiir den samaritanischen 
Text so unbedingt mehr aufrecht erhalten.’ In the absence of a standard 
text I have thought it advisable to collate the MSS in Queens’ College 
Library with that printed by Blayney,‘ noting where there was any 
deviation in them from the text of the Paris MS (Kennicott 363) followed 
by Blayney. The text printed by von Gall with such elaborate and 
careful critical notes is frankly eclectic, for he himself speaks of ‘ meinem 
eklektischen Verfahren’ (of. cit. p. Ixviii). For this reason I have not used 
his edition rather than that of Blayney. I have, however, noted any ad- 
ditional MSS cited by him which agree with the Queens’ MSS in deviating 
from the text of the Paris MS. The letters in the last column of the 
table on the preceding pages, therefore, refer to von Gall’s list of MSS 
which he consulted. 

The preceding table shews that, within the compass of a very few 
chapters, the MSS Q! and Q* have a considerable number of variants 
(57+47 = 104) from the text of the Paris MS. The fact that the 
majority of these variants finds support amongst the MSS cited by 
Blayney and von Gall, while independent readings also occur, provides 
sufficient grounds for the serious consideration of our MSS, in spite of 
the existence of what are clearly scribal errors. Our next task, therefore, 
is to examine those readings peculiar to Q' and Q? which differ from 

the text of the Paris MS. 


1 von Gall, of. cit. p. iii. 

2 J. A. Montgomery The Samaritans (Philadelphia 1907) p. 287. 

3 op. cit. p. lxviii. : 

4 Pentateuchus Hebraeo-Samaritanus Charactere Hebraeo-Chaldaico editus cura et 
studio Benjamini Blayney, Oxonii 1790. 
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The following readings are peculiar to Q': 

Leviticus xxvi 8 omits AND after nwoN. The omission renders 
the text unintelligible, and has clearly arisen by haplography. 

xxvi 16. The word yt does not occur as a fem. noun and 
hence the reading of mbsxy as more cannot be justified. It is just 
possible? that the scribe may have intended mibax) to represent an 
earlier 72381 in view of the preference for scriptio plena shown 
throughout the MS. If this be not so, the reading would seem to 
be an error of the scribe. 

xxvii 22. The MS omits a 5 and reads wp’. Clearly a scribal 
error. 

Numbers ii 16. MSD is omitted after yams. According to 
the rules of Hebrew grammar’ the tens come Jdefore the units in 
compound numbers in the Pentateuch ; elsewhere they occur after 
the units. It is, therefore, unlikely that there is here a genuine 
variant, and the word mix has probably been accidentally omitted. 

ii 32. The seriptio plena is employed, in preference to pb, 
although the word is written defectively in the second half of the 
verse, as in verses 13, 15, 19, 21, 23, &c. 

ili 3. wp for 8} makes perfectly good sense, especially with 
the following jn25 (which is preferable to j721 of the Paris MS). 
There may, therefore, be a genuine variant here, although the usual 
phrase for ‘ institute to a priestly office’ is ‘B xdo ,» and the Qal. 
is not cited in the sense ‘ hold an office’.* 

iii 32. The reading of Q? is ungrammatical and, doubtless, the 
omission of final * from *x'w2 arose through dittography from x’). 

The following readings are peculiar to Q*: 

Numbers xxviii 5. mvwy) written plene. 

xxviii 31. DDN written p/ene. It is written defectively in the 
same phrase in xxix 13 and in other contexts throughout the chapter. 

Xxxi 20, 2%. M\pn occurs twice for npn. The first instance 
(v. 20) is almost illegible, as the MS is badly faded at that point, 
but in view of the occurrence of the same word in the repeated 
context of v. 21 the conjectured reading would seem to be correct. 


1 For this suggestion I am indebted to Mr. Loewe. 

2 Gesenius, Hebr. Gramm. (Kautzsch-Cowley) 2nd ed. § 134‘. 

3 Brown-Driver-Briggs Heb. Lex. p. 570 b. 

4 It is also possible that woo stood for wn, with the subject unexpressed. 
But this suggestion, for which I am indebted to Mr. Loewe, seems to me less 
preferable than wD. Both are anomalous ; and if the Pi‘el be read at all, the 
general sense seems to require [MN as the subject followed by a sing. verb. 


| 
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xxxi 29. pn followed by the punctuation mark : instead of 
the sing. npn, which is read by the Paris MS and all the MSS 
cited by von Gall in continuation of the address of min to Moses. 
The pl. form *99F (adopted in M.T.) breaks the sequence of the 
address ; but the reading npn may be due to dittography from the 
following word which begins with 1. There is, however, a definite 
punctuation mark intervening between the two words in our MS. 

xxxi 47. 7Inen in place of the Paris MS reading ims (=M.T. 

183). The fem. noun in this verse is remarkable in view of the 
occurrence of the masc. pt. pass. (1m&) in the same phrase in xxxi 30. 
It cannot be right if the following 7&8 is to stand, but there is no 
doubt about the reading of the MS. 

xxxii 7. psn. An interesting example of the preservation of 
the old plural ending.1 The M.T. of the Hebrew Bible has pre- 
served this instance, but it seems to have disappeared from the 
Samaritan MSS cited by Blayney. Von Gall has adopted the reading 
in his eclectic text, and cites those MSS which disagree with the 
reading preserved here. 

xxxii 25. "3° for wy’. The most interesting reading in 
either MS (Q! or Q?). There is no support forthcoming from 
other MSS, and as the word gives excellent sense it may fairly claim 
to be an independent reading. If, on the principle of défficilior 
lectio, \3y" be substituted for wy’, we can translate the passage as 
follows : (25) ‘ Thy servants will pass over as my lord commandeth: 
(26) as for our little children, our wives . . . hey shall be there in 
the cities of Gilead, (27) but Ay servants shall pass over, every man 
armed for war,...as my lord saith.’ The M2 of v. 25 is, then, 
picked up and repeated in v. 27, after the parenthesis of the inter- 
vening verse. The connexion of thought is less clear with the 
reading Wy’ in v. 25. 

The Versions show that a vasiont reading here is of some 
antiquity. Following the Massoretic text of the Hebrew, LXX 
reads rouoovor.; the Vulgate has servi tui sumus, faciemus quod 
jubet dominus noster, But Targ. Ong. 733!, Samaritan Targ. 
3<33VM, and Syriac eras seem to indicate a different 
tradition. 

The reading of our MS may have arisen, therefore, in one of two 
ways. It may be either, (1) a faithful copying of an earlier scribal 
error (the letters \ and 7 being very similar in Samaritan script), 
or, (2) a third independent tradition, in addition to those preserved 
in M.T. and in the versions just mentioned. 


1 Gesenius op. cit. § 47 m. 
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It is worth noting, in passing, that two letters have been erased and 


a space left in Q? between nm) and ma at Num. xxix 2. This is the 


only occurrence of an erasure in either MS, 


To sum up, then, we have for our further consideration two sheets of 
a Scroll, or Scrolls, of the Samaritan recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
which have every indication of being of some antiquity ; which have been 
written in a neat hand, subsequently inked over with considerable care 
wherever the text had become difficult to read ; and which possess two 
or more readings which can claim to be independent variants, as well 
as a considerable number of others supported by one or more MSS as 
against the text used by Kennicott and Blayney. The existence of what 
appear to be scribal errors need not dispose us to think the MSS worth- 
less ; there is scarcely a MS cited by von Gall which does not exhibit 
errors of a similar kind. And this is only what one might expect in the 
absence of a Massoretic Text such as the Jews possess,' and in view of 
the scrupulous care exercised in copying an archetype.” 

As to the date of these fragments, any suggestion must be extremely 
tentative, seeing that no Zash&i/ is incorporated in our MSS. The only 
external mark consists of two short sentences pencilled in Arabic, the 
one at the top of Col. 1 in Q! and the other at the end of the last 
column in Q*. These sentences run thus*: in Q’, ..»59 followed by 
wpptally Gusta! elseD! and in Q? saall Au followed by .pls!l cle. 

They may be translated as follows: ‘Leviticus, the twenty-fifth 
chapter’, and ‘ the book of Numbers, the eighth chapter’. No doubt 
yl is an error for yy ply WI, ie. ‘the twenty-eighth’, for Q’ 
begins in Levit. xxv and Q? in Num. xxviii. Probably these words are 
notes pencilled on the MSS by a dealer who offered them for sale. They 
shed no light on the origin or age of the fragments. 

It therefore becomes necessary to assess their age, in so far as this is 
at all possible, on palaeographical evidence alone. I have made some 
remarks on this subject at an earlier stage in this article (pp. 133-4). 
I referred there to the conservatism of scribes in the matter of hand- 
writing, and it would be unwise to lay too much emphasis upon the 


1 Cf. Gaster op. cit. p. 131. 

2 One would infer from Gaster (of. cit. p. 104) that the Jewish custom of burying 
incorrect or worn-out Scrolls in a Genizah did not obtain among the Samaritans. 
Copies which contained errors would, therefore, presumably continue to circulate, 
and the errors occurring in Q! and Q? may just as well be attributed to their arche- 
type as to their scribe. 

3 For the decipherment of the Arabic I am indebted to Mr. Krenkow (lately 
Professor at Bonn University), and to Mr. Leveen of the Department of Oriental 
MSS at the British Museum. 
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similarity of the formation of letters in this or that MS. In itself such 
similarity does not help us much, but in conjunction with the use of 
reddish ink, the simplicity of punctuation, and the peculiar 73? mark 
noted above, the bold execution of the letters and their likeness to other 
early MSS may well incline us to assign our MSS to an earlier date than 
at first seemed probable. One MS which I consulted at the British 
Museum (Or. 2686) is much less ancient in appearance and in script— 
to judge by its likeness to the Westminster College MS and fragments 
in the Cambridge University Library—than either of our MSS Q! or Q?; 
yet it is described by G. Margoliouth’ as being ‘in a fine hand of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century’. But whatever the date of Q! and Q? 
may be, there seems to be little cause for doubting that they both 
belong to the same period and originated in the same locality.2 That 
they were written by different hands is proved * by the difference between 
the widths of columns in Q! and Q?%, and by a slight difference in the 
colour of the ink used in the two MSS. But the obvious similarity of 
script, style, and execution, as well as the common use of the symbol 
2:3: shew a distinct family likeness. The black ink with which both 
have been touched up is probably much later than the MSS themselves. 
The original writing of Q' and Q? may well date from the thirteenth 
century. This date, however, is by no means certain and the MSS 
may be earlier or later by a century or more. The resemblance to the 
Barberini and other MSS already noted (p. 134) would, if established, 
confirm the suggestion that Q! and Q? are among the earliest portions 
of Samaritan-Hebrew Scrolls which we possess. 

In conclusion, I desire briefly to express my thanks to Mr. Herbert 
Loewe for his constant help and advice. It was largely due to him that 
Queens’ College Library was able to secure the MSS generously presented 
by Mr. Alexander, and it is due to him again that this description has 
been undertaken. 

CuiFForD W. DuGMorE. 


1 Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum (1893), 
P- 93- 

2 Dr. Thomas and Dr. Atkinson of the Cambridge University Library suggest 
tentatively that Q? is slightly earlier than Q'. 

3 If one is to judge by the analogy of Hebrew MSS. Mr. Leveen pointed out to me 
that they have in the British Museum a Samaritan MS, Or. 5035, not recorded by 
Margoliouth ; the width of the columns is not uniform in size. Mr. Lutzki (Oxford) 
informs me that the MS. 2533, im Neubauer’s catalogue, vol. i, seems to have been 
written by more than one hand and that the width of the columns differs with the 
change of scribes, 
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NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 


ELSEWHERE in the present number (pp. 201-2) I publish a review of 
Prof. Dr H. Schmidt’s Die Psalmen in Prof. Dr O. Eissfeldt’s Handbuch 
sum Alten Testament which has just begun to appear in Tiibingen, and 
the following notes on a few difficult passages in the ‘ Psalms’ arise 
out of that notice. 

Ps. vi 7: “MOD... MMWR ich schwemme ... mein Bett, as Dr Schmidt 
translates it. This is preferable to the R.V.’s ‘.. . make I my bed to 
swim’, forcing the only Hebrew usage of the root; for it clearly has 
here the sense of the Aram. “D8 ‘washed’!= Syr. ueo/ ‘washed’ as 
well as ‘made to swim’ (in the literal sense),? as the parallel ADDX and 
the LXX’s Aovow suggest. 


Ps, xii 7: DYURE PAID INP 8B AMY APP nithe nhwow nj nie. 
Dr Schmidt, following earlier editors, deletes yasd bby. as Rand- 
bemerkung eines iiber den technischen Hergang unterrichteten Lesers ; but 
it is odd to find an obscure term explaining a well-known expression 
and the M.T. agreeing approximately with the LXX. Accordingly, this 
is an example not of an explanatory gloss but of a twofold recension of 
the same text, which ought to be printed 


bby3 may ADD 
p’nyaw pprp pad 
which restores a proper rhythm. Such alternative readings may well 
go back to the original author (just as the autograph texts and successive 
editions of the works of modern poets often exhibit divergent texts), or 
be due to early readers or editors anxious to improve on the original 
text (e.g. by comparing Yahweh’s words to gold rather than to silver, 
as here) ;* moreover, the differing forms of various psalms and poems 
scattered about the Old Testament attest the wide currency of such 
alternative versions. In the first recension S*5y is no real difficulty ; 
the Targum translates it N13 ‘smelting furnace’, possibly by conjecture ; 
but some such meaning is supported by the Eth. OAA (‘a/a/a) [ ii, 


NAD NAS 7 NON 


1 Levy Chald. Wt, ii 152. 2 Brockelmann Lex.-Syr.? 465-466. 

3 This phenomenon is of frequent occurrence in the Psalms: for example, in 
xvi 2 (MYM and °33&8), xviii 12 (OD NIWN and D’PNw Ay), xviii 36 (IIYON 73" 
and ‘335M NY), xviii 49 CIOMOIN Wp jd and sbyn pon W'NID), xxv 7 
CY) MYNON and YW), xxvii 6 (AWW and WWI), xxxv 25 (pada YON bx 
and imay52 rox? 5x), xxxix 13 (ASEM Ay and MINNA “NyNW), cix 2 (YW 'D 
and OW 5). 
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‘separated, distinguished’, and O(tA (‘e/iz/), ‘separated, distinct, varied 
in colour’,’ which suggest a vessel for separating the dross from the 
metal.?. In the second recension yoxd is difficult ; but, as ppt is used 
elsewhere not only of silver but also of gold,’ it is an obvious emenda- 
tion to read pan (= 7) for pox (Peiser). This leaves the wrong 
preposition ; but both the LXX’s (év) 7 yg and the Pesh.’s silo 
point to p83 corrupted out of an original y(1)7n3.* The verse may 
hen be translated : 

. . a 

The words of the Lord are pure words, { nal wfined = ie crucible 
like gold purified seven times.’ 


All such alternative versions, of which this is a good example, are 
marked by the fact that they rhythmically overload the line, and that 
they contain the same number of rhythmical beats; moreover, each 
expression means more or less the same thing, and neither requires an 
explanatory gloss. 

Ps. xii 8; DDiyD MW 7. Dr Schmidt adopts Budde’s attractive 
suggestion to read Say bit wim 7 and takes the last letter of phy 
with 3°30 in the following verse; but is not Day) by or b Wi 7 ‘from 
this worthless and wicked generation’ preferable, as necessitating less 
change of the consonantal text, on the assumption of an adjective by 
from the W2//, like bp from the /g//, or br ‘worthless’ from a parallel 
/ swi (cp. Targ.-Aram. i ‘to be worthless’), formed like 7 ‘ poor’? 

Ps. xix 5: DIP N¥} PINT 22. Can %p really mean einen mit aller 
Kraft hervorgestossenen Ruf, as Dr Schmidt says? I suggest tentatively 
‘their note’ or ‘tune’ as the true meaning of Di?, on the analogy of the 
Engl. ‘chord’, which has also a double meaning. 

Ps. xx 8: DYOII ADE 3272 APY 

SVD} WT MAD DY AMD 
The M.T.’s "~313 has been a source of difficulty not only to ancient 
but also to modern interpreters for obvious reasons ; and the various 
renderings, such as peyadvvOnoopeba (LXX*) and dyadX\acdpeba (LXX 
x*) and éruxaderdpefa (LXX 8%*), indicate not so much a different 
reading (for which they are too many) as paraphrastic interpretations of 

1 Dillmann Lex. Ling. Aeth. 950-951. 

2 Cp. AMS ‘bar, bolt’, for g’til denoting an instrument. 

> Cp. Mal. iii 3; 1 Chron. xxviii 18. 

* Cp. Ps. ii 11, where Bertholet’s ys must be altered to y5s5 ; the altera- 
tion was due to the fact that ab , like ya, made nonsense ; after their displacement, 


the one was changed into "3 and the other into 1s whereby a kind of sense was 
obtained. 
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the same word,’ while pynoOyodpeOa of Aq. and Symm. and Theod. 
supports the M.T. I suggest therefore that "212 is here cognate with the 


Arab. y 5 II and V intumuit (venter) ; for the same root appears to be 
used metaphorically in the Targ.-Aram. beara ‘strutted proudly’ (used 
of a cock) and the Syr. 9351?" ‘was proud, boasted’, which go back 
per metathesim to an unused ’esdakkar ;* if so, the Hi. is, as often, 
internal. 

Ps. xxx 8: 1 "7109 mMTOyN Wi12 Aim. The parallelism with 
$aay ‘nvm 2p NNDN shews that this clause conceals a hostile act on 
the Lord’s part, so that Dr Schmidt’s 1 snd ‘NWYN*® hattest Du 
mich gestellt auf schirmende Berge is hardly possible; moreover, it is 
probable that the LXX with zapdoyov or zapéoyxov and certain that Aq. 
and Symm. with gornoas and the Pesh. with Ksaae/ confirm the reading 
of the M.T. In the face of all this testimony ought the M.T. to be 
altered, especially as it can be translated with the slight change of 
w vind into ty "17d with the Targum, which renders it by xd 
wy ‘strong mountains’? Moreover “py or Poyn followed by the 
place appears to be impossible. Obviously the Hebr. sy is here 
identical with the Arab. icc afflixit, graviter pressit, in terram contecit ; 
percussit palo* and 3,¢ ‘was astonished’,® so that TY snd anmtoyn 
means simply ‘thou didst cast down mighty mountains’, which pro- 
vides a forcible contrast to the Psalmist’s proud boast obiyd pronnba 
and at which he not unnaturally exclaims 5na3 ‘nn JD nanpA.* This 
suggestion is greatly strengthened by the fact that this same verb 
occurs twice again ; for Ezekiel’s pyno~>> ond mipym 7awn poy poywn) 
can only mean ‘and when they leaned upon thee thou breakest and didst 
make all their loins be cast down’ (i.e. they subsided like one leaning 
on a broken staff), and Ben Sira’s n»yy ondy in772 means ‘when 
He descends upon them (sc. the heavens and the deep sea and the 
earth) they are cast down’ or the like. Thus I “my ‘stood’ must be 


1 Cp. Pesh.’s a) » which elsewhere represents various Hebrew words (33, 
335, MY, Mp). 


2 Brockelmann of. cit. 206. 

5 Obviously ‘3M 7YN as printed by Dr Schmidt is a mere misprint. 

4 Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. II 21g. 5 Hava Arab.-Engl. Dict.? 498. 

® That is, ‘ the convulsions of nature have hidden Thee from me’. 

7 Ezek. xxix 7 (cp. LXX's ovvé«Aacas and the Pesh.’s K\%5/, which do not 
represent MD). 

8 Lévi L’Ecclésiastique 11 118-119, xvi 16 (Gk. cadev@jcovra); the copyist, 
vocalizing it ony (sic), preserved the, to him, incomprehensible form but took 
it as meaning ‘standing firm’ or the like. 
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separated from II ‘py ‘cast down’, which is thrice attested in 
classical literature and has sound support in philology. 

Ps, xxxviii 8: mp? wD ‘203. Dr Schmidt rightly translates this 
meine Lenden sind... voll Brand, which clearly means fever, as in the 
Arab. ails de i ‘he was feverish’ or ‘restless in bed’;' but 
ought not mbps to be vocalized mbps, as abstract nouns formed from 
the participle are usually of the feminine gender ?* 

Ps. lii rx: JOU PX. Dr Schmidt accepts Hitzig’s mmx for the 
M.T.’s mpx, which however is hardly necessary, especially as both 
the LXX’s trouev® and the Pesh.’s :xe/ support the M.T. The 


developement of meanings in the /gwy are in the simple theme 
‘to be strong’ (Arab. ws ‘was strong’) and in the intensive theme 


(1) ‘to wait’ and ‘to hope’ (Acc. gu’i ‘to wait’ and Syr. sas ‘waited, 
persevered’) and (2) ‘to wait upon’ in the sense of ‘to respect’ (Acc. 
gw ‘to wait upon, to respect’). Thus an Assyrian could say vifa ana 
gaue or ga’e ‘to wait upon the head of’ = ‘to tend’ sheep,® and that 
a woman has done wrong aSium riksa l4 tugaiuni ‘because she has 
not respected (i.e. has violated) her contract (of marriage)’,* and a 
Babylonian king could say (i/)Samat ... yd%i ugamanni** Sama’... 
has waited upon (= honoured) me’.’ If the Hebr. mp may be assumed 
to have undergone the same developement, the meaning of J2w 1px 
will be ‘I will wait upon’ (as in the R.V.) in the sense of ‘I will shew 
respect to Thy name’, and no emendation will be required. 

Ps. Iviii 3: ODER OWT OOM yea pdpem ndiy ada Ae (where MOYER 
7283 is a necessary emendation, since the caesura must follow p"N3, 
as in the preceding verse). Dr Schmidt, altering ndw 25a into by aa 
mit einem Herz voll Unredlichkeit, renders the verse by nein, mit 
unredlichlem Herzen handelt Ihr im Lande, wigt Ihr dar das Gewalttun 
eurer Hinde! But is this emendation necessary? And the Hebr. 
pbp ‘weighed’ seems to be a fiction of the lexicographers. Haupt’ 
has acutely suggested that the cognate Acc. pa/dsu IV i, ii, iii ‘ to see, 
look, inspect, select’ shews that in the three passages of ‘ Proverbs’ 
where it occurs it means something like ‘ to examine, to search out’ 


1 Cp. Hava op. cit, 626. 

2 Cp. mpban ‘confusion’ and slaps ‘decision’. 

8 Ebeling K.A.J.J. 120 3, 187 14, 223 11, 264 7; cp. Schroeder K.A.V.J. 
217 16 where the text is incomplete but the king appears to be the object. 


* Driver and Miles ‘ Assyrian Laws’ A 36 12; cp. ibid. 36 7, 95, 97, where the 
husbaad is the object. 


5 Bab. gama = Ass. gai or ga’i. ® Langdon Nb. Ki. 254-2555: 
7 In ‘S.B.0.T., Proverbs’ 38-39 (on Prov. v 21). 
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a path or a way;' so too bbe is properly ‘examination, test’, and so 
‘testing instrument’. Accordingly the verse under discussion means 
‘Nay, but right heartily do ye wreak deeds of injustice in the world 
(and) scrutinize the violence of your hands.’ 
In other words, the gods work injustice and scrutinize their own violent 
acts to see their effect in the world. The absolute use of 253 ‘at 
heart’ = ‘with hearty zeal’ is illustrated by 252 myn awn ‘at heart 
they devise mischievous deeds’.* Similarly wexd a’n2 dbp’ means ‘he 
looks for a way for his wrath’, i.e. searches out a means of giving vent 
to his wrath *. With this is connected the Eth. 4AM (fa/asa) ‘ migrated, 
went into exile ’,* which is based on the conception of the emigrant or 
exile as one looking for or searching out a way through unknown lands. 
Lastly, it is a mistake to refer ay *w5pm* to this root as meaning ‘the 
balancings of the clouds’, nor is there any need to alter it to ay ‘wap 
(Budde); for it means roughly the same as that phrase, namely ‘the 
unfoldings of the clouds’, as the Syr.-Arab. («ls ‘unfolded’ shews.® 
Probably the Hebr. w>p and the Arab. Als ‘unfolded’ are nothing 
but dialectical variations of the usual #1 and (53 ‘spread out’ re- 
spectively. 

Ps. Ix 5: "WP WY NKW. Dr Schmidt’s Du hast Deinem Volke 
Hartes erseigt is, of course, a possible translation of this clause, as 
indeed it is taken by all the ancient Versions; but whether it is the 
true rendering is another matter. The parallelism with |» wmpwn 
mbynn is strongly in favour of reading M77 (Lagarde), but Du hast 
Dein Volk mit Ungliick getrinkt \eaves an awkward mixed figure and 
does not fully satisfy the parallelism of thought ; this difficulty however 
is easily met by taking the Hebr. mvp in the sense of the Syr. lao 
acetum (vinum),’ so that the verse may be translated 

‘Thou hast made Thy people drunk with sour drink, 

Thou hast made us to imbibe intoxicating wine.’ 
This then suggests that nin nwp AWK means simply ‘sour(ed)’ in the 
sense of ‘grieved in spirit’*, which the Arab. y..5 V ‘ was sad, grieved’ 


(cp. oie sad’ and gad ‘cruelty’ and ‘sadness’)* support ; moreover, 
the Pesh.’s ued Kaw confirms the M.T., so that the LXX’s oxAypa 


1 Prov. iv 26 (1937 d3y), v6 (DYN MN), v 21 (YNdayD 53); ep. Is. xxvi 7 
(Py dayn), where the same meaning is appropriate. 


2 Ps. clx 3. 3 Ps, Ixxviii 50. 
* Dillmann of. cit. 1340-1342. 5 Jb. xxxviii 16. 
6 Hava op. cit. 574. 7 Brockelmann op. cit. 703. 


8 I Sam. i 15. ® Dozy S.D.A. II 347. 
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ipépa. may represent rather a paraphrase than a different reading.’ Nor 
is there any need to alter Mx" into NVI, since AX = AMM is probably 
only a variation of orthography or dialect,’ as it occurs several times in 
this form. In ‘NWI WNW) Wyawe OO" TN * parallelism shews that 
WNW means ich will ihn tranken, as Schmidt rightly takes it (although 
he needlessly alters it to WW). Nor is it necessary in “3y (for which 
*2y must be read) 787° to change 8) into 1); for here again mx \ = 
m is parallel to yaw; and the same parallelism shews that the true 
meaning of p*¥ iny73 yay AN we Syn (with the transference of 
Pp ¥ into the first half-verse from the second half-verse, where it is 
ungrammatical, into the first half-verse where it is required not only 
rhythmi causa but also to provide a subject of the two verbs)’ is ‘the 
righteous shall be sated with the toil of his soul, he shall be satisfied 
with the knowledge of him’, which gets rid of the difficulty caused by 
jo * and restores the parallelism of the thought. Again, the meaning of 
*<) INy3 ANw> }* is clearly ‘wine drunk in due season and imbibed’ ; 
in fact, it may be the awkwardness of forms like the passive participle 
which led to the creation of MX" as a convenient by-form. The 
recognition of this fact solves the riddle of another passage which still 
defies explanation. In 3%) xd wnpxy ‘Ben wap Nw3 bore (where the 
Q. %8%1 must be read with many MSS for the K. *D%) both the noun 
‘87 and the verb 1x" clearly come from x7 = m9, and the verse may 
accordingly be translated ‘his flesh ceased from firmness (= was no 
longer firm) and his bones were disjointed, they were not firm. This 
interpretation results from a comparison with the Arab. (,) I satiatus 
Suit 55, 1 constrinxit, (funem) contorsit, \V potu satiavit, V explevit 
sitim ; aqua bene rigata laeta viruit (arbor) ; crassis singulis partibus 
composuit fuit ( funis) ; congrua, aequabilia, tum crassa fuerunt et robusta 
(membra), VIII explevit sitim ; irrigua futt aut succulenta fuit (planta), 


1 Such an Aramaizing usage is by no means unlikely in a narrative which 
contains at any rate one other Aramaizing form (namely PAA in v. 14) and 
shews affinities with dem nérdlicheren Ueberlieferungskreise der Quelle E (Budde 
Biicher Samuel 1-2); nor is it any objection to this explanation of MM NWP that 
Mm APwH (Deut. ii 30) has an entirely different nuance, since it occurs in a docu- 

' ment far separated in time and place of authorship. 

* Cp. ORD = 11D, Mik? = Miz, ET = WN, ONY = DIY, FRY” = Are. 

5 Ps, xci 16. * Cp. Ps. 1 23, where the same interpretation is possible. 

5 Jb. x 15; cp. Aram. NPy jt) NM (Lagarde Proph. Chald. 27749, Is. li 21). 

® Is, liii 11. 

7 Cp. Torrey ‘Second Isaiah’ 421-422, to whom the transposition of PTY is due. 


® E.g. Skinner ‘Isaiah’ II 147; cp. Is. xxxiv 7 for M1 with this preposition. 
® Jb. xxxiii 21. 
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and so on; amongst the derived nouns are 55 aéundantia and &, (cp. 


Hebr. “? ‘ moisture’) and ‘TS Jorma puichra. The original sense of 
the root appears to have been ‘to be saturated with moisture’ and so 
‘to be fresh and full’ and then ‘to be firm’,? as what is full of drink 
or sap or the like becomes tight or taut ; from this it came to be used 
as meaning ‘to twist taut’ the strands of a rope, and then even ‘to 
bind tight’. What then happens to bones in which the marrow has 
dried up and which are no longer fresh and firm? The joints grow 
weak and easily become disjointed, so that the Hebr. m=w may be 
explained in the light of the Arab. (in difisa, disrupta fuit (manus).* 
This is preferable to such readings as ‘his bones are laid bare’* or 
ses os sont amaigris,® which do violence to the meaning of the naw. 
Finally, the verb in 87° 817 D3 7D? is difficult, but the parallelism 
with }wN 7273 wp) shews approximately what it must mean, and the 
obvious emendation is to read [T]8Y= 7; it saves emendation 
however to vocalize it Si! as from X7".= AX = AIN* and to compare 
the Arab. eS ‘was surfeited ’, which seems to be an analogously formed 
neologism.° 
Ps, Ixiv 6-7 : 1 727 iodapym 
pvipio fined MED} 
Hinb-ayy 1p MDX 
won rdiy sen: 
poy 3) wh TI Ben ben 
Gunkel’s ingenious correction of won nd wan to wninoyn bipn 
in the first line is accepted by Dr Schmidt, who, however, rejects his 
win wax Som adm apy for the second line—rightly, as it diverges too 
far from the M.T.; he retains this and translates it umd eines Mannes 
Busen und ein Herz ist tief, which can hardly be right, if only because 
1 Freytag op. cit. 11 213-214; cp. Targ. Aram. ‘DW ‘ was smashed’ (e.g. Ps. lvi 3, 
of bones). 


2 Thus 18% xd MDS is more or less equivalent to MW IN NVwoxyn (Ezek. 
xxxvii 4). 
5 Freytag op. cit. II 326. 4 Brown-Driver-Briggs ‘ Hebr. Lex,’ 1045. 


5 Dhorme Livre de Job 455-456. 


* Although the Arab. 4 “i ‘become lean’ at first sight offers a simple solution 
of the difficulty, this is not really so; for bones cannot be said to become lean! 

7 Prov. xi 25. . 

* Cp. DM = (om, J = TIN, FM = do, SPS AV= AM, OY = Ay, 
and especially os = oh. 

® Hava of. cit. 861. 
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it disregards the structure of the verse. Obviously, as 3p is parallel 


with 25, so we is parallel with poy. Is it too bold to suggest that 
wn, here vocalized ’ayé, is an adjective meaning ‘desperate’ from a 
Jom =e (cp. Arab. wl = oe ‘despaired’)," which involves 
a slighter alteration of the text than wxi) (Bauer af. Gunkel)? Then, if 
further 97 "137 it) 3pyM is altered to 105 3IN* and NED" to D7 inv. 5, 
the sense of vv. 5-6 is: 
‘They make bold for (= to do) an evil thing, 
they weary themselves * to hide snares ; 
they say: “ Who will see them * 
(or) search out our secret plans?” 
(For) well sought out is the device, 
and the inward thought is desperate 
and the heart is deep.’ 
Thus the rhythm is 3+3 beats in the first three lines (if yamwbyn is 
reckoned as two beats) and 2+2+42 in the last three lines, while 
a reasonable sense is obtained. 

Ibid. 9: DZ MAM>D WITiaM Dyw> iordy MDW. Dr Schmidt, ac- 
cepting Gunkel’s psw> boy iw>von and 7M, renders this by es 
stiirze sie hin der Frevel ihrer Zunge, es schiittle sich jeder, der auf sie 
schaut/ But is so much alteration necessary? If the two clauses are 
simply transposed and 712%! (with one MS) and w>wI" are read, 
the text will run: 

pw) wordy andyion ba maerd> tian 
which will mean 
‘Every one who looks on them wags the head 
and their tongue makes him to be offended at them.’ 

The sense then is that he who sees their behaviour disapproves of it 
and their impious words are a cause of offence to him. If this is right, 
the Hebr. ‘won has the same sense as the Syr. Ssao/ ‘offended’, 
and the same thought may be seen in Noll II yiad> ‘give no offence 
with thy tongue ’.® 

Ps. ciii 5: 3°IY 33 yrave7. Dr Schmidt here admits Nestle’s 
alteration of qty into ‘279 or ‘27'Y, although the M.T. has the support 


1 Cp. Hebr. dye (4/D1x) with dais (4/dm%), 

2 Cp. nondnd pn (II Chron. xxv 8). 

8 Cp. Acc, narpusu : Hebr. DD WN in Prov. vi 3 (s. J.7.S. xxx 374-5). This pro- 
vides a better parallelism with pm and less change in text than Dr Schmidt’s eM 
Sie le 
* Namely, the snares. 5 E.g. Matth. v a9. 
® Lagarde Libr. Apocr. Syr., B. Sir. v 14. 
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of Aquila’s rév xéopov gov and of Jerome’s ornamentum tuum. The 
same noun occurs again in /37 1332 OMY DIY “3 *s1aM Sam >a) 2) 
where too commentators have eliminated it from the text ;* if however 
py is read with a large number of MSS and taken as D'Y, no other 
alteration is necessary, since “ty may be explained as meaning ‘early 
prime’ or the like, after the Arab. it 13é ‘entered on the morning, 
came at a very early time’, whence Pent ‘early morning (between 
daybreak and sunrise)’* is derived. Thus the clause in Ezekiel means 
‘and thou didst increase and wax great and didst come to the prime of 
menstruation ; thy breasts were fashioned’ and so on, and that of the 
Psalmist means ‘who satisfied thy prime with good things’ which 
admirably balances ‘thy youth is renewed like (that of) the eagle’. 
The Hebrew usage of the /“dw/y suggests a connexion also with the 
Eth. 0.2 (‘ed) ‘man’, ‘ male’. 

Ps. cxxxvii 3: "Mey wddimy we a7 wiv wmdyw. Dr Schmidt 
renders 1»%551n by unsere Peiniger which he admits to be unsatisfactory 
and tentatively inclines towards Hupfeld’s a DdIW ; he objects however 
to it on the ground that es handelt sich hier nicht um Ausplunderung 
sondern um die Misshandlung Gefangener, in which the first point has 
more weight than the second. Nor is Gunkel right in saying that the 
LXX (oi dwayaydvres jas) as well as the Pesh. (q$a>9) and the Targ. 
(x23) support this emendation ; for the Gk. dwdyew and the Aram. tt 
are never and the Syr. s>9 is only once® used for the Hebr. bby. If 
however addin, thus vocalized, is taken as the active participle of an 
otherwise unknown Hebr. $5n, it can easily be explained from the 
Arab. Jb I humi stravit, prostravit (especially as used in such expressions 


as es si ‘he cast him into prison’ and s.s* vl rics pal ‘he 


ordered him to be cast into his prison’ and ss,0« . J! a ‘he was led 


off to his place of execution’) IV manu duxit, vinxit.6 Thus the verse 
may be translated 


‘For our captors required of us songs and those who took us 
prisoners mirth.’ 


It is indeed by no means improbable that the LXX are not merely 


1 Ezek. xvi 7. 

2 The LXX's els wéAeis méAcow = D™Y “YI only confuses 4 with “ and virtually 
confirms the M.T. 

5 Freytag op. cit. III 261-262. 

* Dillmann of. cit. 1010-1011 (plur. 0.2m. ‘edaw). 

5 Ezek. xxxviii 13. 6 Freytag op. ait. I 195-196; Dozy op. at. 1150 
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guessing the meaning from the context but actually recognized a Hebr. 
bbn = Arab. Atr for many of their translations can only be explained 
from roots otherwise found only in later Arabic texts '—a fact which does 
not mean that they were not in use also in the earlier Semitic languages, 

Much work then still remains to be done on the text of the ‘ Psalms’ 
as on that of many other parts of the Old Testament ; yet the task is 
perhaps not so desperate as it sometimes may seem to be. 

G. R. Driver. 


THE BOHAIRIC PERICOPE OF III KINGDOMS 
xviii 36-39 
Tue Coptic version of the Historical Books of the Old Testament is 
notably fragmentary, and, indeed, the only complete text which we have 
is that of I and II Kingdoms in the Morgan Collection of Coptic MSS., 
vol. ii.? As regards the Books of Joshua, Judges, I1I and IV Kingdoms, 
and I and II Paraleipomena, a certain amount of text is preserved in 
the Sa‘idic dialect, but in the case of the Bohairic dialect, the amount 
is still less, and the following list of pericopae represents all that has so 
far been discovered. st 
Joshua iii 7—iv 9 
» ili 17 (paraphrase) 
» Vv Io—12* 
»  XXiil I-14 
Judges xi 30-40 
Ruth ii 11-14* 
I Kingdoms ii 1-10 


Fe xvi I-13 

o xvii 16—xviii 9 

” xxiii 26—xxiv 23 
= SS i 17-27 

a vi I-20 
Ill ,, ii I—iv 10 

FS viii 1—ix 3 

- xvii 2-24 

s xviii 36-39 

” xix 9*-14* 


a iv 8-37 
I Paraleipomena xv 2—xvi 37 
- XXVili 2—xxix 22 
II os iii I—vii 16 
? Cp: Swete ‘Introduction to the O.T. in Greek’ 319°; s. Driver in ‘J.B.L.’ 
LIII 289-290 and ‘ J.T.S”’ XXXV 393. 
® These MSS were discovered in Egypt in 1916. 
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It should be noted that all the above pericopae are taken from 
liturgical books of the Coptic Church, and the question arises as to 
whether our Bohairic liturgical lessons of the Old Testament are derived 
from a Bohairic Biblical text, or whether they are merely translations 
from Sa‘idic liturgical texts. As far as the pericopae of the Sapiential 
Books are concerned, I have shewn in my article Zhe Bohairic Pericopae 
of Wisdom and Sirach* that they are clearly translations from Sa‘idic 
texts, and I think that, if all the Bohairic Old Testament lessons were 
to be thoroughly examined, it would be found that they also are 
translations from the Sa‘idic. If this prove to be the case, then we 
shall have to consider (a) the date when these liturgical pericopae were 
translated from the Sa‘idic, (4) the origin of the Sa‘idic liturgical lessons. 

In the ninth century it became an almost invariable custom to choose 
as patriarch of Alexandria a monk from one of the monasteries of the 
Wadi’n-Natriin,* and these monasteries likewise supplied bishops for 
the Sees of Northern Egypt.’ The dialect spoken by these patriarchs 
and bishops would naturally be Bohairic, and when, in the middle of 
the eleventh century, Christodulos (A.D. 1047-1077) fixed the residence 
of the Coptic patriarchs at Cairo, it followed, as a matter of course, 
that the dialect of those who directed the affairs of the Coptic Church 
should eventually supplant Sa‘idic and the other dialects throughout 
Egypt. The period, therefore, during which the Sa‘idic liturgical lessons 
were translated into Bohairic would fall between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries. In. Upper Egypt Sa‘idic seems to have been retained as 
a liturgical language as late as the thirteenth century, as we have a MS. 
of the Holy Week Lectionary in this dialect which is assigned to this 
century.* 

With regard to the Sa‘idic liturgical lessons, I have advanced two 
theories in my article Zhe Bohairic Pericopae of Wisdom and Sirach 
which may, perhaps, help towards explaining their origin. The first 
theory was suggested by a statement made in a thirteenth-century Scala 
or Coptic-Arabic vocabulary that, whereas to-day the lessons are read 
first in Coptic and then interpreted in Arabic, in former times the 
lessons were read first in Greek and afterwards interpreted in Coptic. 
Now it is possible that when Greek ceased to be the liturgical language 
of the Egyptian Church (circa the middle of the sixth century), and the 
services were performed in the native tongue, it was considered best to 


1 Cf. Biblica xv (1934) Pp. 454-455- 

2 The Monastery of St Macarius eventually claimed the monopoly of supplying 
candidates for the patriarchate. 

5 Cf. H. G. Evelyn White Mew Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius 
p. xxv. 

* ie. MS. Vatic. Borg. Collect. Copt. 109, 99. 
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retain the Coptic interpretations of the Greek lessons rather than 
to take new texts from Biblical MSS, the more so since the congrega- 
tions would have been accustomed for generations to hear these 
interpretations in their native tongue. The second theory is that these 
Coptic liturgical lessons may be translations of a Greek version current 
in Egypt prior to Origen, which having been used in the church 
services, would be retained for the reason stated above. 

If a thorough examination of our liturgical texts were made, and their 
divergences from the Coptic Biblical text and from the texts of the 
Greek Uncials and Cursives recorded, it would, probably, be possible 
to determine whether they represent a ‘version’ or are merely ‘ inter- 
pretations’. In any case, whichever theory should prove to be correct, 
we can claim for our Coptic liturgical texts an early date of which the 
terminus ad quem would be the sixth century. 


The Bohairic pericope of III Kingdoms xviii 36-39, which is given 
below, is of special interest since it is not preserved in any of the other 
dialects of Coptic.’ It appears in C. Labib’s Zhe Book of the Psalms 
of David, prophet and king, together with the Odes,’ pp. 32-33, but the 
form in which it is presented there renders it worthless for critical 
purposes. The MS which was chosen for Labib’s printed text is 
no. 285 of the Library of the Coptic Patriarchate, Cairo. This MS 
contains the Psalms and the Odes in 341 folios which measure 32 x 21 
cm., with 21 lines per folio. There is the following note on fol. 341°: 
NeqcSai NigyKH MWikepass MiaAanictoc abpaase NUjHp! HcoAcaawit 
Neqpan migywossenoc. apipseys noc Senfauetoypo fitenipxoys 
AMHH Ke eAeHCon se YF ayne. 


‘Its writer (is) the wretch, the dust, the least (of men) Abraham, son 
of Solomon, his name (is) the hegoumenos. Remember me, Lord, in 
the kingdom of the heavens. Amen. Lord have mercy. Year of the 
Martyrs 1459 (= A.D. 1743-1744). 


On examining the folios of this MS, which contain the pericope in 
question, I discovered that by marginal additions and corrections the 
‘text had been made to conform to the Hebrew version. I was informed 
by my friend Yassa Ef. Abd el Masih, librarian of the Coptic Museum, 
Cairo, that these alterations had been made by Labib’s collaborator 
Macarius, Archbishop of Assiat. 


1 These verses appear, however, as a quotation (in Bohairic) in the Encomium 
on Elijah the Tishbite edited by Sir E. A, Wallis Budge in Tvansactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. ix pp. 363-354. 

7 C Labib, mxwaa fitennpaAssoc fireaayia minpodutac oyoe 
WIOYpo measansqwan, Cairo A. M. 1613 (a.p. 1897). 
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TEXT 

(Fol. 300°) ympoceyocn fitenArac nimpodutue epe 

SAquuy chorA fixenArac enujws eThe Nexayq xencc hy} Hahpaass 
MEaeicaak MEaaNicA cwWTEse Epo! NSC cwTes eEpor Senoyorpwar 
Oyo? sapoyesst HixenarAaoc THPY xefioonne Hy AinicA oo? 
anoxnne nenhwk (fol. 300%) eehatk asp: finarghnoys. *7 cwrteas 
epor Néc cwreass epor Senoyoxe pws oyog sasapoyeass fixeniAaoc 
THPY aelieonne noc Ht oyoe fieok axndheng ingnt AtnarAacc 
ehagoy. *“oyog oyocpws agqr ehoA Sente ehoA giTennéc 
AGO~War SMAMIGAIA neaanieS HipwKo Mears mearnsawoy etSen- 
Wise aqaonKoy fixenincpwas. agqorty exenmeqgo HxenrAaoc 
THPY Nexwoy xetadhsans nsec hy fieoqne H+. 


Title iitesAsac] fite- added above the line. epe] supply neqcasoy 
wWwntr mearzan; the accompanying Arabic translation has ile wilS ‘ 
In the margin there is added ehoA Sennsgoyit hxawas HrenshaciAewn 
neh 1H Aa—Ao. 36 meaascaan] added in the margin. cwtess— 
xe*| struck out, and asarzapoyesss aichooy xe added in the margin. 
eohntk] struck out, and oyog added above. _—itnarghroys] after this 
there is added Sanengongen. 37 Senoyoepwsa] struck out. 
fixemsAaoc] 1 struck out, and as added above, thus forming mas ‘this’. 
tHpy] struck out. Singxt] an oy is added above n, thus making noy 
‘their’, SinarAaoc] struck out. 38 ehoA] struck out. Sentee] 
struck out. musas] sic, read mioss. 39 aygrTy—nexwoy] struck out, 
and there is added in the margin etaqmay ae RxensAacc tTHpY 
aygity exenneyoo oyog nexagq. exen] a second exen repeated by 
dittography. 

By means of these additions and omissions the above text has been 
made to agree with the Hebrew text in Labib’s printed edition. 


TRANSLATION 
(Fol. 300°) The Prayer (xpocevyxy) of Elias the prophet (rpopyrys). 
May [his blessing be with us]. 

36 Elias cried aloud to heaven, (and) said: Lord God of Abraam 
and Isaak and Israél, hear me, Lord, hear me in fire, and let all this 
people (Aads) know that Thou art the God of Israél, and I am Thy 
servant ; (fol. 300%) for Thy sake I have done these works. 37 Hear 
me, Lord, hear me in fire, and let all the people (Aads) know that Thou 
art the Lord God, and (that) Thou hast turned back the heart of this 
people (Aads). 38 And a fire came out of heaven from the Lord, it 
consumed the holocaust and the pieces of firewood and the stones and 
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the water which was in the sea, and the fire destroyed them. 39 All 
the people (Aads) fell upon their face, (and) said: In truth, the Lord 
God He is God. 


NOTES 


This pericope has been collated with the text of the Greek MSS 
(Uncials and Cursives) and the result is recorded below. 

36 aqwuy ehora] Gk. MSS praemitt. cai. nexay] Gk. MSS praemitt, 
cai, cwteass epos’] Gk. MSS add ovpepov, which, however, is omitted 
by MSS 44 and 106. 37 Senoyoepwar] Gk. MSS XI 52, 55, 64, 
74, 92, IT9, 121, 123, 134, 144, 158, 243-5, 247 have év mupi. 
fixensAaoc|] Gk. MSS have 6 Aads obros, but MS g2 has 6 Aads. 
tHpq] Gk. MSS omit this, but MS 92 has zas. 38 aqs ehoA] Gk. 
MSS have érecer. aggoywar}] Gk. MSS praemit?. cai. meaaniwnt 
nesaniawoy etTSenmiuaa}] Gk. MSS 44, 55, 71, 92, 106, 119-121, 134, 
144, 158, 236, 242, 245, 274 have kal rovs AiBovs Kai tov xotv; MSA 
idem +xai 7d ddwp ro &v tH Oadrdooy. ayazonnoy}] Gk. MSS have 
efduser. 39 agqgrty] Gk. MSS praemitt. cai. mexwoy] Gk. MSS 
praemitt. xai. 

O. H. E. BuRMESTER. 


THE ADMISSION OF THE GENTILES IN ST LUKE’S 
GOSPEL AND ACTS 


It has often been noticed that St Luke’s gospel is marked by a spirit 
of peace, confidence, hope, joy, and thanksgiving. These characteristics 
become the more apparent when we contrast it with St Matthew’s 
gospel, of which it is the exact counterpart. But the significance of the 
difference is completely revealed only when we consider its original 
cause, namely, the fundamental divergence in the attitude of the two 
evangelists to the Church’s main problem in the first century—its two- 
fold conflict with the Jews and the Gentiles. 

As we read the tranquil and confident story of the Nativity in 
St Luke’s prologue, it seems that no conflict with the Jews is to be 
expected. There is nothing to correspond with the perturbation in 
Jerusalem and the flight into Egypt. The events connected with the 
Birth and Infancy peacefully follow their divine appointment, with 
Bethlehem and the Temple as their appropriate centres. All the 
emphasis appears to be on the recognition of the promised Child by the 
representatives of the Judaic prophecy and priesthood. 

If, however, we consider the matter more closely, it is not difficult to 
perceive that St Luke is here giving us something more than mere 
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history. We find that the recognition and acceptance of Jesus come 
not from the Jewish authorities who later rejected Him—not the ‘ chief 
priests and scribes and elders of the people’, but from the representa- 
tives of the ancient Jewish piety—Zacharias ‘of the course of Abijah’, 
and Elizabeth ‘of the daughters of Aaron’, Simeon who had been 
‘looking for the consolation of Israel’, and Anna ‘a prophetess of the 
daughters of Phanuel of the tribe of Asher’. Nor is it merely to 
emphasize the Jewish orthodoxy of Jesus’ origin and mission that 
St Luke presents the Nativity in a setting which is instinct with a 
romantic flavour of ancient history ; it is rather to shew that the Judaism 
which is here portrayed with such enthusiasm and approval is the ideal 
remnant, the small but essential body of believers, the new Israel of 
the Redemption, in fact, the earliest disciples of Jesus. And the 
division between them and the rest of the Jews is clearly and decisively 
marked, being Jesus Himself, as declared by Simeon to His Mother at 
the Circumcision: ‘ Behold, this Child is set for the falling and rising 
up of many in Israel, and for a sign which is spoken against’ (ii 34). 
So, too, it had been already declared by the angel Gabriel that He 
should turn many (but only some) of the Children of Israel unto the 
Lord their God (i 16). 

Since, then, St Luke, writing past history with the knowledge of the 
sequel of events, postulates that those Jews, and only those, who 
recognized and accepted the redemption which came with Jesus, were 
the true Israel and heirs of the divine promises, and that from the first 
there were some who were so enlightened, how could he feel any grief 
for the rejection of the Jewish authorities? How could he regard the 
breach with them, as St Matthew had done, as being violent, astonishing, 
and tragic ? 

But we see the main source of St Luke’s confidence only when, 
bearing in mind this attitude to the Jews, we examine also his attitude 
to the Gentiles, Here is the main cause of his divergence from 
St Matthew. It appears that St Mark, in close agreement with St Paul, 
regarded the mere fact that Gentiles might be admitted into the 
Kingdom as one of the main turning-points in the gospel, one of the 
most momentous events in history, made possible only by the twofold 
tragedy of the rejection of the Jews and the death of Jesus. To this 
point of view St Matthew gave renewed emphasis and urgency because 
of his regrets and fears at the results of the tragedy. But for St Luke 
the problem was completely different. Just as he regarded the breach 
with the Jews without regret, so he welcomed the admission of the 
Gentiles without apprehension. For him it was a matter of praise 
rather than astonishment, of joy rather than fear. It is significant also 
that there is very little in his gospel to compare with the idea so 
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prominent in the writings of St Paul, St Mark, and St Matthew, that 
the admission of the Gentiles was the gracious boon granted as the 
direct result of the rejection of the Jews. On the contrary, St Luke 
implies that it was God’s eternal plan from the beginning of history, 
Even before the Ministry of Jesus begins, John the Baptist announces 
that the approaching salvation will be seen by ‘all flesh’ (iii 6, 
cf. Acts ii 21); Simeon declares that it was prepared by God ‘before 
the face of all peoples’ (ii 31), and speaks of it as ‘a light for the 
unveiling of the Gentiles’ even before adding that it was also to be ‘the 
glory of thy people Israel’. Hence the admission of the Gentiles could 
of necessity cause as little astonishment as the rejection of the Jews. 

The rest of the gospel is a commentary on this point of view, and in 
agreement with it. But St Luke had a great difficulty in his task. He 
was not free to write as he wished. He could not describe the actual 
entry of the Gentiles into the Kingdom because he was restricted by his 
sources. Of these the two chief were St Mark and Q, in both of which, 
so far as we can tell, it is assumed that the Gentiles, eager though they 
were to enter the Kingdom, could not do so before the death of Jesus. 
To this teaching St Luke faithfully adhered, but he skilfully selected, 
arranged, and edited his sources in such a way that the general impression 
of his gospel is that the admission of the Gentiles was the natural and 
inevitable result of the Ministry, as indeed is pointed out by the Risen 
Christ (xxiv 46). 

The key to the solution of this intensely important subject is to be 
found in the conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees, and the results 
of that conflict. We find in St Luke, as in the other two synoptic 
gospels, that until the last days in Jerusalem, the opposition to Jesus 
and His disciples came almost entirely from the Scribes and Pharisees.’ 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the conflict because 
it was concerned with the very foundations of Pharisaism. Jesus did 
not merely criticize the Scribes and Pharisees; by repudiating their 
conception of forgiveness (v 17-26, vii 36-50), sabbath observance 
(vi I-11, xiii 10-17, xiv 1-6), and ceremonial purity (v 27-32, xi 37-42, 
XV I-32, xix 1-10), that is, the strict observance of the Law and the 
traditions, He repudiated Pharisaism itself which existed to preserve 
these principles. But what did this mean? The Pharisees regarded 
themselves as being not merely the bulwark of Israel but the true 
Israel itself, and their principles as the foundations of Judaism ; their 
policy, as their name indicates, was that of separation, that is, separation 
from everybody and everything that was of non-Jewish origin—the 
determination to keep themselves as an isolated religious commonwealth, 


1 The only exception is Mt. xvi 1, 6, 11, 12, where this evangelist records opposi- 
tion from the Pharisees and Sadducees ; Mk, mentions Pharisees only. 
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removed from the contamination of heathen life.’ Therefore it followed 
inevitably that by His breach with them, Jesus had begun the twofold 
revolution which ultimately brought about the rejection of Israel, the © 
foundation of the Christian Church, and the admission of the Gentiles.” 

But in St Luke, more clearly than in any other gospel, we are given 
a further developement towards this end. One of his main motives in 
recording the conflict with the Pharisees was to emphasize the con- 
sequent justification of those outcasts of Judaism who were excluded 
and despised by the Pharisees. This, I think, was the reason why he 
was specially interested in the Samaritans, the tax-gatherers, and the 
poor outcasts among the Jews in general. They were despised mainly 
on two grounds, their ignorance of the Law and traditions, and their 
failure to preserve ceremonial purity. But the important point for us is 
that in their ignorance and uncleanness they were in the same case as 
the Gentiles, and that their ceremonial impurity was chiefly due to their 
contact with the Gentile world.’ How significant then it must have 
been, that when Jesus repudiated the main principles of Pharisaism, 
He also justified these outcasts whom they despised, and justified them 
on the ground of principles which were in no sense the exclusive 
privileges of either the Pharisees in particular or of the Jews in general, 
but were universal by their very nature—penitence, compassion, humility, 
gratitude, and the like. 

I do not mean to imply that during the actual Ministry of Jesus 
either He, or the Pharisees, or the outcasts, necessarily saw that the 
result of this teaching would eventually be the full admission of the 
Gentiles, though we know that the ultimate history saw this result. 
Although the Am ha-ares and the Gentiles were despised for similar 
reasons, there was always the great gulf of Circumcision separating 
even these two classes. But I desire to emphasize the significance of 

1 One of the earliest signs of the spirit which created Pharisaism was the policy 
of Nehemiah and Ezra in separating the Jews from the heathen and semi-heathen 
‘people of the Jand’ (Am ha-ares); and the historic movement which revived and 
maintained it was the desire for separation from the Greek influences which 
followed the conquests of Alexander the Great and his successors. In other words, 
it was essentially separation from the Gentiles which created and maintained 
Pharisaism, and their doctrine compelled them to classify the vulgar crowd as 
Am ha-ares, because of their contamination by the heathen. 

2 The second great step in the revolution was Jesus’s repudiation of the priestly 
authorities in Jerusalem. 

3 Contact with the Gentiles was not the only cause of uncleanness, but it must 
have been one of the chief causes; and the Am ha-ares, by their ignorance and 
carelessness must have been regarded as contaminated. The main point in Peter’s 
vision in Acts x is that the Gentiles were unclean, and he tells of his Jewish fear 
of defilement (Acts x 14, 28). It is probable that the tax-gatherers were despised 
chiefly because of their unavoidable contact with the heathen. 
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St Luke’s gospel for its readers in the first century, after the Gentiles 

had been admitted, but while their admission was still a matter of 
’ controversy. Once the barrier of Circumcision had been dispensed 
with, and Gentiles were admitted to the true Israel on conditions which 
were precisely the same as those by which Jesus had justified the 
despised outcasts of Judaism, then St Luke’s gospel must have been of 
peculiar interest and importance for converts from the Gentile world. 
It is noteworthy that in many instances it is equally possible to regard 
the outcasts as despised Jews or as despised Gentiles. The case would 
be precisely the same ; and in this fact we may find the explanation of 
the well-known disputes whether many of the characters in this gospel 
are Jews or Gentiles. The uncertainty is itself a proof of the success 
with which St Luke achieved his purpose, and of the unique value of 
his gospel for the Church of the first century in its struggle against 
Judaism. 

These points become clearer when we examine some of the more 
striking illustrations. The essential nature of Jesus’s mission is revealed 
from the very first in the visit to Nazareth.' The mere fact that Jesus 
should experience such a complete rejection so early in His work, and 
from His own city, is of the utmost significance. What hope was left ? 
St Matthew, with his characteristic pessimism, recognized that the 
logical conclusion was the abandonment of Galilee. But St Luke 
interpreted the incident differently. He did not regard the visit and 
its consequences as in any sense a tragedy, nor is there even a note of 
regret. In spite of all the violence of Jesus’s enemies, greatly emphasized 
as it is beyond anything recorded by St Mark or St Matthew (iv 28-29), 
Jesus goes on His way triumphantly (iv 30). But why? Because the 
rejection was not only incapable of astonishing Him—indeed, He 
anticipates it and almost invites it (iv 23-27)—but because it was of 
little importance, inasmuch as the essential purpose of the Ministry has 
already been foreshadowed by Jesus in the opening words of His dis- 
course—the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy: good news for the poor, 
release for the captives, sight for the blind, liberty for the bruised. ‘This 
compassionate care for the poor, the needy, the outcasts, was the 
proclamation of the ‘acceptable year of the Lord’; this was to be the 
nature of the Ministry. And how nearly all this approached the similar 
compassion for the poor and needy among the Gentiles is directly dis- 
closed by Jesus Himself in His reminder of the concessions made 
exclusively not to the Israelites, but to the widow of Zarephath and to 
Naaman the Syrian. Moreover, the wrath of those in the synagogue 
proves that they at once recognized the implications of this reference 


1 iv 23 shows that it was not actually the beginning of the Ministry. 
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to past history, and their violence in driving Jesus out of their city was a 
remarkable foreshadowing of the final tragedy outside Jerusalem.’ 

The account of the raising of the widow’s son at Nain must be con- 
sidered in the light of this prelude to the Ministry. The parallelism 
with Elijah’s miracle recorded in 1 Kings xv 17-24 can be reasonably 
supposed.” We note that the widow dwelt near to Shunem. We see 
the repetition of Elijah’s miracle even in such details as the handing 
back of the son to his mother. But above all we observe St Luke’s 
masterly delineation of the widow as one deserving of compassion ; and 
though we cannot say that she was a Gentile, she might well have been 
one, and the parable must have had peculiar significance for the Gentile 
Christians for whom St Luke wrote his gospel. What could better illus- 
trate the joy of the admittance of the Gentiles than this life from the 
dead? What could be more natural than that this event should be 
reported not only in Judaea, but also ‘in all the region round about’ ? 

Similar considerations explain the references to the Samaritans. 
In his gospel and in Acts, St. Luke regarded them as of importance in 
that they were in mid-position between the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Thus in the account of the ten lepers all the stress is on the fact that 
the only grateful one was a Samaritan (xvii 18), with the obvious 
implication that the rest were Jews. So too, in complete contrast to 
the Jewish prejudices of St Matthew, St Luke records that Jesus even 
purposed to pass through one of their cities (ix 51-56), and tells us of 
Jesus’s rebuke to those disciples who wished to punish the Samaritans’ 
dislike of Jewish exclusiveness. Similarly, the main point of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan (x 30-37, Lk. only) is that he, the 
despised half-foreigner, acted in a neighbourly manner, and therefore 
fulfilled the law, unlike the Jewish priest and Levite who failed to shew 
mercy.’ It requires an effort of mind in the twentieth century to realize 
that in the first century the significance of this parable was the contrast 


1 Here, as elsewhere, Lk. is very near the philosophy of the Fourth Gospel. 
Jesus was not yet killed because ‘ His hour had not yet come’. Cf. Lk. iv 30 with 
Jn. viii 59 marg. 

2 Perhaps it is not entirely by accident that Lk. tells us that this incident took 
place ‘soon after’ the healing of the Centurion’s servant, when Jesus said He had 
‘not found so great faith, no not in Israel’. 

3 It should be noted that the conception of a ‘neighbour’ given in this parable 
was not only new, but altogether revolutionary. The Scribes and Pharisees 
regarded neighbours (habérim) as those who formed a close association (habarah), 
‘the members of which were pledged to keep themselves pure from ceremonial 
defilement and to set apart with meticulous exactness the portion of the products 
of the soil which were by law to be given to the priests or to the Levites’ (Begin- 
nings of Christianity 440). Needless then to say that Samaritans were not regarded 
as habérim, 
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between the conduct of the despised stranger and that of the repre- 
sentatives of Jewish orthodoxy, and that all the emphasis was on the 
teaching that the whole question of the fulfilment of the law was involved. 
For us the parable is a lesson in general ethics ; for the first century it 
was an authoritative teaching on a controversy of paramount importance. 
The characters in the parable are not mere individuals, but champions 
in a life and death struggle in which the fate of the Church was to be 
settled. 

The same motif is present in the references to the tax-gatherers. In 
St Mark ii 13-17 the objection of the Scribes and Pharisees is on the 
ground that Jesus was eating with these outcasts, who were closely 
associated with ‘ the sinners’ (ii 16), and with the Gentiles (Mt. xviii 17), 
and their weed is given as the justification for His practice; while in 
St Matthew Jesus adds that He desires ‘mercy and not sacrifice’ 
(Mt. ix 13). St Luke includes the Marcan account (v 27-32), but 
elsewhere, when he is independent of St Mark, there is a significant 
developement. Now the justification is not the need but the merits of 
the tax-gatherers, and the merits are brought into greater prominence 
by being contrasted with the errors of the Jewish critics. 

This is the main idea in the parable of the Pharisee and the Tax- 
gatherer (xviii 9-14, Lk. only). This scene, with the Temple itself as 
the setting, is, like all the parables, much more than an affair between 
two individuals. The two men are the representatives of two con- 
flicting principles; they are involved in nothing less than the funda- 
mental divergence between Judaism and the Gospel. The essential 
point of the parable is the ‘ justification’ of this outcast, which means, 
of course, the vindication of the teaching that repentance and faith, not 
works, is the condition of salvation.' 

The same teaching is dominant in the account of Zacchaeus the 
‘chief tax-gatherer’ (xix 1-10, Lk. only), in which we are given all the 
typically Lucan elements in his theme of the justification of the despised 
outcasts of Judaism. He was very nearly a Gentile (he lived in Jericho), 
yet he was very nearly within the Kingdom; for he desired to see 
Jesus (xix 3-4, cf. Jn. xii 20-21), and welcomed Him, and showed 
immediate signs of repentance. So when the critics murmured, Jesus 
justified him as ‘a son of Abraham ’.? 

1 The controversial nature of the parable can be clearly detected in such theo- 
logical terms as iAdoOnr1, 7H dpaprwr@, Sediearwpévos, Prof George F. Moore points 


out that one of the main objections of the Pharisees against the Am ha-ares was 
their carelessness in the matter of tithes (Beginnings of Christianity 441. Cf. Lk. 
xviii 12b). 

* That i$, a son of Abraham in the new sense, the gospel sense, the sense ex- 
plained by St Paul in Gal. iii 10-29, and by John the Baptist in Lk. iii 8, It is 
beside the point to argue from Lk. xix 9 that it proves that Zacchaeus was a Jew. 
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Consider next the significance of the often noticed partiality for the 
poor in St Luke’s gospel. We may well believe that this teaching 
which has been so powerful in determining the ethics of Christianity 
was derived from the compassion of Jesus for the needy. But I am 
inclined to think that the evangelist’s emphasis on the fact that Jesus 
blessed and justified them was at least partly due to the consequent 
implications in the Church’s controversy with the Jewish authorities. 
It seems that he wished to emphasize the contrast between the desire 
of the Pharisees and Scribes for wealth, and the poverty of the disciples 
and those to whom they were sent. Thus he says that the Pharisees 
were ‘lovers of money’, and that they scoffed at Jesus when they heard 
His teaching on the impossibility of serving God and mammon (xvi 14, 
Lk. only). He records that Jesus denounced them for being ‘full of 
extortion ’ (xi 39, Mt. xxiii 25), and the Scribes because they ‘devoured 
widows’ houses’ (xx 47, Mk. xii 40), and he tells us that the rich man 
who made the great refusal when bidden to abandon his wealth was. 
‘a ruler’ (xviii 18, Mk. says ‘one’, Mt. ‘a young man’). In contrast 
to all this we read that the disciples were poor, and that Jesus blessed 
them as such (vi 20, contrast Mt. v 3), and it seems probable, though 
not certain, that the following woes against the rich are intended for the 
Jewish leaders (N.B. vi 23, 26, ‘their fathers’). In His first words at 
Nazareth, when the breach with His own city was about to take place, 
Jesus declared that He had been anointed to preach to the poor, who, 
as subsequent events proved, were not His own people (iv 18, cf. vii 22). 
He warns one of the rulers of the Pharisees to bid only ‘ the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind’ when he made a feast (xiv 12-14), and 
it is significant that in the parable of the Great Supper which follows, it is. 
precisely these who are bidden after the first had refused (xiv 21, con- 
trast Mt. xxii 9-10 ‘as many as ye shall find . . . both bad and good’). 
Plainly such teaching must have been full of meaning for the outcasts 
of Judaism,’ and equally so for the poor Gentile converts who sub- 
sequently formed the main part of the new Israel (cf. 1 Cor. i 26-31, 
Jas. ii 5). 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus (xvi 19-31, Lk. only) must 
be interpreted with this teaching in mind. It is not unconnected with 
Of course he was a Jew by race, but was he a member of the true Israel? Could 
he inherit the promises? The Scribes and Pharisees said No; Jesus, and the 
Christian Church after Him, said Yes—in that he repented and believed, he was a 
true Israelite, though he fulfilled none of the requirements of Pharisaism. 

1 Cf. Jn. vii 49. The poor, who formed the greater part of the common crowd, 
could have had neither the leisure nor the instruction to keep the traditions. 
Prof George F. Moore points out (Beginnings of Christianity 441-442) that even 
priests might be regarded as Am ha-ares, This may account for the statement in 
Acts vi 7 that ‘a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith’, 
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the editor’s preceding statement that the Pharisees were ‘lovers of 
money’. The purpose of the parable is to shew the contrast between 
the respective lot of the two men in this world and the next ; but it is 
only a superficial consideration which regards it as being merely an 
edifying lesson in everyday ethics; indeed, it can be satisfactorily 
interpreted as such only by assuming a good deal which we are not 
given, and which in any case is not the main point of the parable. We 
may think fit to suppose that the rich man was selfishly indifferent to 
the beggar’s plight, but we are not told that it was so, nor is this even 
hinted at in the conversation between him and Abraham. Nor is any- 
thing told in favour of Lazarus beyond the mere fact that he was a 
beggar.’ All the emphasis is on the fact that ultimately, in the life after 
death, the beggar is recompensed with the privileges which the rich man 
had supposed to be his by right. But it is of the utmost significance 
that the privileges were those of Judaism—those found in Abraham’s 
bosom ; and that the rich man and his brethren were evidently orthodox 
Jews, for they had Moses and the prophets. This is nothing other than 
the same idea of the adjustment of Jewish privileges proclaimed in 
St Matthew’s gospel in connexion with the healing of the Centurion’s 
servant (viii 11), where the reversal is also postponed until the next 
world. 

We cannot say definitely that poor Lazarus was a Gentile. The 
teaching of the parable would have been revolutionary if he were one 
of the outcasts of Judaism. But St Luke must have realized that 
it was even more applicable to the Gentile converts who had been 
admitted into the Kingdom without circumcision by the time he com- 
posed his gospel. It is probable that during the first century there was 
a current belief among the Jews that Abraham would sit at the entrance 
to Hell and allow the circumcised to avoid it.? But here, surely, was 
teaching which asserted that the reverse would happen. For Gentile 
Christians the point of the parable must obviously have been the 
momentous reversal of Jewish standards. The great gulf created by 
the Jews themselves remained, but by a revolution it now excluded 
the Jews. 


1 Note also the reference to the hunger in the account of the Canaanitish woman 
in Mk. and Mt. The phrase trav marévrav dnd rijs rpawé{ns is the same in Mt. xv 28 
and Lk, xvi 21. In both parables, too, there is a reference to dogs—commonly 
associated with objects worthy of contempt such as the Gentiles. 

2 This was taught by Rabbi Levi in the third century, but the reference to it in 
this parable suggests that it was current in the first. In any case, the Jews always 
assumed that the blessed state with Abraham in the next world was reserved 
strictly for their own race ; and the Pharisees taught that only those Jews who 
were righteous (according to their conception of righteousness) would be admitted. 
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The most impressive and moving of all the Lucan parables which deal 
with this problem is that of the Prodigal Son (xv 11-32, Lk. only). 
The story is so steeped in ethics that it has always been applicable to 
all classes in every nation. Nevertheless, for the Church of the first 
century, those whose lives were dominated by the Jewish-Gentile 
problem, it must have been considerably more than an edifying lesson 
in Christian morals. How could they fail to see in this, as in the two 
preceding parables, the gospel’s teaching on the restoration of the 
Gentiles? How could they fail to realize that here they were given Jesus’s 
reply to the murmuring of the Pharisees and the Scribes (xv 1-2)?! 
They would note that the prodigal was originally a son like the elder 
brother (cf. Mt. xxi 28-31), and they would readily perceive the 
significance of the numerous details which are reminiscent of Gentile 
life—the journey into a far country, the indulgence in riotous living 
(cf. Rom. xiii 13, Eph. iv 17-19, 1 Thes. iv 5, 1 Pet. iv 3-4), the 
association with the swine (cf. Mk. v 11-13), the hunger (cf. Mk. vii 
27-28, Lk. xvi 21), the compassion for the outcast (that is, the motive 
which originally inspired the admission of the Gentiles), the welcome 
home of the son as one alive from the dead (cf. Rom. xi 15, Eph. ii r), 
and, above all, the objection of the elder son who had always been at 
home. 

Lastly, we should note St Luke’s editing of those few definite 
instances in one or both of the other two synoptic gospels in which 
Gentiles are indeed given consideration by Jesus, but under pressure 
of circumstances and with great reluctance. There are only three of 
them—the Gerasene demoniac, the Syrophoenician woman, and the 
Centurion. It is neither accidental nor surprising that St Luke has 
entirely omitted the second of these, for the whole incident, dominated 
as it is by the Jewish disparagement of the Gentiles from the lips of 
Jesus, and the magnitude of the concession, was entirely contrary to his 
outlook and purpose. In the case of the demoniac, however, his 
difficulties were less, and he has presented the incident in a milder 
light. He explains the people’s request that Jesus should depart, by 
telling us that they were ‘ holden by a great fear’, and by a very slight 
change of words he softens Jesus’s refusal of the healed man’s request to 
follow Him (viii 38-39). 

In the account of the healing of the Centurion’s servant (vii 1-10) 
St Luke had no difficulties, for here was a Gentile who had all the 
qualities desirable in a disciple, and the evangelist’s enthusiasm knew no 


1 For they knew that the reproachful term ‘the sinners’ was applied by the 
orthodox Jews to themselves. Cf. my article xxxv 137 pp. 48-49 where I have 
shewn that ‘the sinners’ was a technical term often equivalent to ‘the Gentiles’. 
It is quite possible that this is the case in Lk. xv 1-2. 
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bounds. He mentions him as being the first to be dealt with under the 
new law (St Matthew characteristically inserts the healing of the leper 
first, with the legal directions in viii 4), and says that this Gentile 
actually sent elders of the Jews to come and save his servant, and 
that these elders assured Jesus that ‘he is worthy that thou shouldest 
do this for him’.’ There is no suggestion of a concession, and no 
hesitation from Jesus to comply with the request. In a word, the 
Centurion of St Luke’s gospel is as near to the Kingdom as the 
Centurion in Acts x, and the logical conclusion of both accounts 
is precisely the same. 





It is noteworthy that the point of view put forward by St Luke in 
his gospel is the natural prelude to its sequel in Acts. Harnack pointed 
out (Acts of the Apostles, Introduction xxi) that the evangelist’s desire 
to explain and justify the expansion of the gospel to the Gentiles was 
the factor ‘which determined his principle of selection and exclusion, 
and the leading idea which was to give form tothe whole’. But the same 
is equally true of his gospel. It is very significant that in both we find 
the same idea of the gradual, natural, yet inevitable progress towards 
the full admission of the Gentiles by means of the intermediary classes 
which formed the fringe round the Jewish Church. In Acts, as in the 
gospel, the Risen Christ announces the spread of the good news to all 
the nations, beginning from Jerusalem, and St Peter, like Simeon and 
John the Baptist in the gospel, foreshadowed even on the day of Pentecost 
that the Gentiles were ultimately to be admitted to salvation (ii 17, 21, 
36, 39). 

We find too, that in Acts, as in his gospel, St Luke was particularly 
anxious to emphasize the /egitimacy of the mission to the Gentiles from 
the Jewish point of view. Very deftly, almost imperceptibly, he shews 
how the expansion develops. First, when the Believers (except the 
Apostles) were expelled from Jerusalem as the result of Stephen’s death, 
the good news reaches the Samaritans; but even so the Holy Spirit is 
not given until Peter-and John, sent by the Apostles from Jerusalem, 


1 Since Lk.’s account from vii 8 is almost exactly the same as that in Mt., 
it is probable that the long introduction which makes the narrative so clumsy was 
inserted by him. I am inclined to think that Jn. iv 46-54, with Jesus’s rebuke in 
verse 48, and the emphasis on the fact that the man became a believer as the result 
of the concession (and not vice versa), was intended as a correction of the Lucan 
story. 

2 Mt. viii 7 is probably a question, and implies a rebuke similar to that given to 
the Canaanitish woman : ‘ Shall I come and heal him? ’—that is, ‘Do you expect 
me, a Jew, to come to your house ?’ 
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had made an inspection, prayed, and laid their hands on the baptized 
converts (viii 14-17). The next conversion marked a further stage in 
the expansion, for now it was one who was quite definitely a foreigner, 
and a eunuch. Nevertheless, in this case too there is emphasis on 
the legitimacy of the event—the eunuch ‘had come up to Jerusalem 
for to worship . . . and was reading the prophet Isaiah’. Meanwhile, 
after he had been baptized, Philip passes on to Azotus and other semi- 
heathen cities till he comes to Caesarea on the borders of Gentile 
territory. And thirdly we are given the account of the conversion of 
Cornelius and his company, related with considerable repetition and a 
minute care for special details, because of the importance of the 
occasion. For now it was not merely an individual case, but a whole 
company of Gentiles who were admitted. Yet again we can see 
St Luke’s anxiety to prove how justified the admission was ; Cornelius 
is credited with every possible qualification which, short of circumcision, 
would satisfy the Jews (x 2-4, 22, 31), and the matter is settled by the 
Holy Spirit’s dictation to the Centurion and St Peter. Even St Peter 
himself had moved a further step towards a liberal attitude before 
meeting Cornelius, for he had been dwelling in the house of one who 
followed an unclean occupation (ix 43, x 6). Finally, the apostle’s con- 
clusion that ‘God is no respecter of persons’ is given the seal of divine 
approval by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit even before baptism—the 
reverse of what had happened at Samaria. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that St Luke’s desire to make his 
gospel conform with Acts, as the appropriate introduction which this 
‘former treatise’ was to make to his history of the early Church, 
accounts for many of the considerable differences between his gospel 
and that of St Mark. Those differences are largely due to the contrast 
between the outlook with which each of the two evangelists regarded the 
Gentile problem. In St Mark the whole question is much more acute. 
The admission of the Gentiles is not gradually foreshadowed as the 
inevitable result of the Ministry, but is instead the violent, catastrophic 
event directly due to the rejection of the Jews; it is the desperate 
remedy for that rejection recognized by Jesus as God’s mysterious plan 
of salvation ; it is as violent and momentous as the death of Jesus which 
can alone bring about the twofold revolution whereby the Jews are to 
be removed from their privileges and the Gentiles are to be admitted. 
In fact this is the essential idea which is implied in the events of the 
last week in Jerusalem,’ 

This, too, I believe, is the significance of St Mark’s statement that 


1 I have attempted to shew this in detail in a former article in this Journal (xxxv 
137 PP- 45-50). 
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immediately after the death of Jesus, and evidently as its result, ‘the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom’; and 
he is careful to record the first Gentile’s confession due to the death on 
the Cross (xv 39). What St Mark wrote about the developements 
which followed the Resurrection we cannot say, because—if he wrote 
anything—the ending of his gospel has been lost. It is of peculiar 
significance, however, that St Matthew, who, unlike St Luke, has been 
following St Mark’s Passion narrative almost mechanically, tells us that 
the final Charge of Jesus to His eleven disciples dealt specifically with 
the Gentile mission in unmistakeable terms—‘Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’, 

Here, I think, is a clue to one of the main sources of the controversy 
in the early Church concerning the admission of the Gentiles. St Luke 
shews that some, and especially the Believers in Jerusalem, were 
apprehensive about the whole problem ; and that there were Judaizers 
who wished to insist on the full observance of the requirements of 
Judaism. Moreover it is plain that the Apostles themselves were 
anxious during the early days in Jerusalem, lest their orthodoxy should 
be suspected, and it was quite natural that they did not at once grasp 
the full implications of Jesus’s Ministry and Death. ‘These things 
understood not His disciples at the first.’ To remove all doubts it was 
essential to emphasize the legitimacy of the Gentile mission as a gradual, 
natural, inevitable expansion, from Jerusalem to Samaria, to the borders 
of Judaea, to Antioch, and eventually ‘to the uttermost parts of the 
earth’. 

But, on the other hand, there were those who regarded the problem 
more boldly, more drastically, more logically. They were acutely 
conscious of the revolutionary significance of the death of Jesus. The 
evidence in Acts, as well as in his own epistles, shews that from the 
first St Paul was the leader of this school of thought. His conclusions 
and policy concerning the Gentiles were as catastrophic and clearly- 
defined as his own conversion from which they were derived. His 
theology, which asserts that the admission of the Gentiles was the 
immediate and unconditional result of the death of Jesus, is in exact 
accord with the doctrine of St Mark’s gospel. 

In Acts we see how these two points of view were reconciled. When 
St Paul came into prominence the way had already been prepared for 
the ultimate admission of the Gentiles, and at Antioch a momentous 
step had been taken which was certain, in course of time, to bring the 
matter, to a crisis. There were some who at Antioch deliberately 
preached to the Greeks—it was no longer a question of recognizing 
their admission after the Holy Spirit had been given. What was to be 
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done? The Church at Jerusalem decided to send Barnabas to deal 
with the situation (xi 22), and the choice proved to be wise. He was 
admirably qualified for the task from the legitimist point of view, for he 
was an early Believer, he lived at Jerusalem, and he was of priestly 
origin (iv 36). But perhaps it was because he was also a Hellenist 
(‘a man of Cyprus by race’) that he had learnt the wisdom of that 
liberalism which travel sometimes (though not always) teaches ; for we 
find that he realized that the one man who could cope with the situation 
was St Paul, whom he fetched from Tarsus. 

The crisis now rapidly developed, and the Apostles and Elders faced 
it at the ‘Council’ of Jerusalem. Evidence was heard from St Peter 
and St Paul as the two leading representatives of both points of view ; 
first from St Peter, an original disciple, cautious and orthodox, prominent 
among the Believers in Jerusalem, one who had witnessed and shared 
in the gradual expansion of the mission ; and then from St Paul, the 
converted persecutor, logical, acute, downright, and decisive. And 
associated with St Paul, and as a link between the two leaders, was 
Barnabas, who had shared in both phases of the mission. At last it was 
realized that both points of view led to the same conclusion. 

M. KIDDLE. 


JUSTIN MARTYR’S QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
SYNOPTIC TRADITION 


Mucu attention has been paid to the form of what appear to be 
quotations from the Synoptic Gospels in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
and because it is probable that he was acquainted with the Canonical 
Gospels ' many critics have thought that nearly all his quotations are 
derived from these, but that he quoted from memory and consequently 
often quoted very inaccurately. 

But adequate attention has not been paid to Justin’s method of 
quotation. When he is giving a string of quotations from the Old 
Testament he uses a method similar to that employed by the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and inserts the word ‘and’ or some such 
phrase as ‘in other words’ to mark the beginning of each fresh quota- 
tion; he does this even when the passages he is quoting occur quite 
close to one another in the same book. 

1 {t seems hardly possible to doubt that in Dialogue 49 Justin is quoting directly 
from Matthew xvii 10-13; for he includes the words ‘ then the disciples understood 
that he spoke to them concerning John the Baptist’, which are the Evangelist’s own 


comment and not found in Mark: and there are strong, if not quite so strong, reasons 
for supposing that he knew the Gospels of Mark and Luke. 
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For instance, in Dialogue 17 he quotes Isaiah ii 5, iii 9-11, and 
v 18-20 consecutively, linking the first two by the word xai and the 
second and third by xai rdAw év dAAos. In Dialogue 32 five references 
to (not exact quotations from) Isaiah iii 3, 8, 9, 5, 7 are linked together 
by «ai four times repeated. 

When we turn to his Gospel quotations we find him pursuing the 
same method: e.g. at the beginning of 1 Apology 15 four quotations 
roughly parallel to Matthew v 28, xviii 9, v 32, xix 12 are linked together 
by a thrice-repeated «ai, and strings of quotations linked by «ad or some 
other word or phrase are found also in 1 Afology 16 and 19, Dialogue 17 
and 76, &c. 

The long string of quotations at the end of 1 Afology 15 is broken 
into three parts by the insertion of a xai at two points, which seems to 
indicate that Justin regarded these quotations as drawn from three 
different places, but the first two portions are not consecutive quotations 
from any of the Canonical Gospels; the first is roughly parallel to 
Matthew v 42, 47, vi 19-20, xvi 26 (or Mark viii 36, Luke vi 30, 34, 
35, ix 25), the second to Matthew v 45, vi 25, 26, 32, 33, 21 (or 
Luke vi 35, 36, xii 24, 30, 31, 34). Yet within these two portions the 
connecting xai is not used. Then either Justin must have been for- 
saking his usual method of quotation, or he must have drawn the first 
two portions of this group of quotations from some source other than 
the Canonical Gospels. That the latter is more probable is suggested 
by one particularly curious variation in Justin ; in the portion parallel to 
Luke vi 34, 35 he has ri xawov wouire ; where Luke has ota ipiv xdpis 
éoriv ;—a variation which occurs earlier in the same chapter in a parallel 
to Luke vi 32. This quotation is «i dyarare trois dyarGvras ipas ri 
Katvov jroveire ; Kai yap ol mopvor TovTo mowiew. eyw dé ipiv A€yw, edyerbe 
itp trav éxOpav ipo (roughly parallel to Matthew vi 46 and 44, Luke 
vi 32 and 27, 28). The last sentence etyeoGe irip trav éxOpav tpav has 
the support of the Clementine Homilies, Clement of Alexandria, the 
Didache, and the Didascalia, while ri xawdv woveire; and zopvor are 
important variations from Matthew and Luke. It seems most probable, 
therefore, that this passage is drawn from some non-Canonical source, 
and, if so, it is also probable that the other passage in which ri xawév 
mouetre ; Occurs is drawn from the same source. 

In Dialogue 35 there are four consecutive quotations each connected 
with the one following it by a xa‘. The second of these évovra cxi- 
opara kal aipéoes has no parallel in the Gospels. 

The first and third which resemble one another are : 

(t) TloAAoi eAcioovrat eri 7G dvopari pov tkwhev evdedvpévor Séppata 
mpoBartwv, érwhev S€ ciot AvKor aprayes. 

(This quotation is found also in 1 Apology 16 with three slight varia- 
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tions—the insertion of ydp after woAAoé, the substitution of jéovex for 
é\eioovra, and the insertion of pév after éEw6ev.) 

(3) Ilpooexere dro trav Wevdorpop tay oitwes eAeicovTat mpos bpas, Ew- 
bev évdedupévor S€ppata tpoBatwv, érwber S€ cio AvKou Gprayes. 

Except that it has éAevoovra: for épyovra, and évdedupévor déppara for év 
évdvpact, this is an exact quotation from Matthew vii r5. 

Since these two quotations occur in Justin so close together, it is clear 
that he regarded them as distinct but similar quotations ; therefore it 
follows that, if (3) is a quotation from Matthew vii 15, as it probably is, 
(1) is a quotation from some other source. 

Again in Dialogue 100 we find a quotation prefaced by the words 
‘in the Gospel it is written saying’. The words are ‘all things have 
been delivered to me by the father and xo one knows the father except 
the son nor the son except the father and those to whomsoever the son shall 
reveal him’. 

The portion printed in italics is quoted again twice in 1 Apology 63 with 
only a trifling variation ; the second time that it occurs in 1 Apology 63 
Justin makes it clear that he has quoted it before by prefacing it with 
the words ‘as we have shewn’. In all three places it exhibits the same 
variation in the order of the clauses from Matthew xi 27, and Justin’s 
order is supported by Eusebius, Epiphanius, Irenaeus, Athanasius. 

Now though Justin often says that something he quotes is written in 
the dropuvnpoveipara of the Apostles, here only does he say that it is 
written in the Gospel. It is true that in 1 Apology 66 he speaks of the 
dropvnpovetpata ‘ which are called Gospels’, but it does not follow from 
this that by ‘Gospels’ he meant those which are now regarded as 
Canonical and no others ; for he has one or two sayings of Christ which 
are clearly not derived from any of them (‘there shall be heresies and 
schisms’ and ‘in what things I take you in them also will I judge you’, 
which is found also in Clement of Alexandria). 

Since we have seen that there is good reason to think that many of 
Justin’s quotations of the sayings of Jesus were taken from a source in 
which they occurred in a somewhat different form and often in a different 
context from that in which they occur in the Canonical Gospels, it is 
possible that this source may have been that to which Justin refers as 
‘the Gospel’ in Dialogue 100. I suggest that this book was the one in 
which Justin first became acquainted with the sayings of Christ and, 
though he afterwards read the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
most of his quotations are taken not from them but from this other 
Gospel with which he was more familiar. Now if we are right in 
thinking that Justin knew and used such a book, since he calls it ‘the 
Gospel’, it probably contained some account of the life and death of 
Christ as well as a collection of his sayings. 
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In Dialogue 78 he gives a long account of the Nativity which com- 
bines details taken from Matthew and Luke, but contains two details 
which are found in neither: (1) that the Magi came from Arabia; 
(2) that Jesus was born in a cave (a detail found also in the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi). 

In Dialogue 49 and 51 he says that John ‘sat’ by the Jordan, and in 
88 that ‘ fire was kindled in the Jordan’ at the time of Christ’s Baptism. 

In Dialogue 101 he says that those who saw Christ crucified ‘ distorted 
their lips . . . and twisted their noses’, a statement not found in the 
Canonical Gospels, though Justin expressly cites the dzopuvnpoveipara 
as his authority for it. 

In 1 Apology 35 he says that at his trial the Jews in derision set 
Jesus on the judgement seat. 

This is sufficient to indicate the possibility that Justin’s Gospel con- 
tained narrative matter as well as sayings of Christ. More than this it is 
not possible to say. That such a book which, as we have suggested, was 
the main source of Justin’s quotations, should have perished is not impro- 
bable ; the Gospel according to the Hebrews (save for a few fragments) 
and the Gospel according to the Egyptians, both of which were current 
in the second century, are lost. Lippelt’s theory that Justin used 
a harmony—while it explains some passages in which Justin’s quotation 
looks like a combination of passages from Matthew and Luke—fails to 
explain the passages in which he differs from all the Canonical Gospels. 

The care which Justin takes to indicate when he is quoting con- 
tinuously and when he is combining quotations taken from different 
places, renders the suggestion that his variations from the Gospels are 
merely due to inaccuracy of memory too otiose to be satisfactory. 

The question is a very complicated one, but the theory that, though 
Justin knew and quoted the Canonical Gospels, the source which he 
knew best and quoted most often was some lost book, seems best to 
explain the facts, when proper attention is paid to his method of quota- 
tion. E. R. Buck.ey. 


LEXICAL NOTES ON THE WRITINGS OF SYNESIUS 
OF CYRENE 


My attention was drawn to this author some ten years ago by my 
friend Augustine FitzGerald, whose three volumes, Zhe Letters of 
Synesius of Cyrene (Oxford University Press, 1926) and Zhe Essays ard 
Hymns of Synesius of Cyrene (2 vols., Oxford University Press, 1930), 
contain the first complete English translation of the works of this 
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notable bishop. In the course of a fairly thorough study of Synesius 
I was impressed by four facts ; first, that the Migne text (P. G. lxvi) is 
not an accurate reprint of any of the now almost unobtainable editions 
of Petavius'; second, that a much more careful examination of the 
numerous manuscripts is a necessary preliminary to the appearance of 
a sound text ; third, that even when we get this,” he will probably still 
remain rather a hard author; fourth, that his vocabulary is not com- 
pletely registered in the Greek dictionaries. The intention of this paper 
is to give a list of unknown or very rare words that occur in him.* But 
I will leave out the Zeffers in this short study, because they have been 
dealt with in an admirable German work from Sweden that has just 
appeared, Zu den Briefen des Bischofs Synesios, von Ingeborg Hermelin 
(Uppsala 1934). My references are to the pages of Migne : 


d-ypodia:ros (cited from a gloss in L.-S. ed. 9) 1100 D 
aduvacrevtos (cf. L.-S. ed. 8) 1085 B 
GXnxtiKes IZ00A 
dpdipans (cf. L.-S. ed. 8) 1297C 
dvaxadurrnptos 1180C 
dvOatperéov IIOS5A 
amepurdAmoros (cf. drepurdArcyxtos) 10764 
drrodvarroprrovpat 1057A 
dppyroupyia 1272C 
dorimohos 1100 D 
doxeros (c. genit.) 1300 B 
avtaxoAovOnars 1137C 
avTooKevas 1080 C 
diappiyvupe : Svappayjvae c. genit. 1265 B 
diappova I1120D 
SOvpapBadws 1080 C 
ciuapros 1256B 
éxAvTéos 1124D 
émitépTw II2IB 
erixpnpatilo 12534 
éhopeia, supervision 1228C 
iepoyAvdia 1256A 


1 Mr FitzGerald, in spite of many and long continued attempts, was unable to 
obtain a copy of any issue of Petavius. 

2 Iam glad to be able to say that such an edition may be expected from the 
Italian scholar Nicold Terzaghi, whose Synesii Cyrenensis Hymni Metric’ (Napoli 
1915) is well known to students of Synesius. 

3 As Synesius is (nominally) a Christian writer, he is necessarily excluded from 
the ninth edition of Liddell and Scott. 
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ioriov : GAos trois ioriows, under full sail, with all 


one’s might III7B 
xabedeiv 1269 C 
Kwpacrtixds (with yijdos) 1221C 
éxAadia 1093 B 
mavra ék mavTwv 1053 B 
apeaBurixds (technical ?) 1073D 
poo eppnvevw 1r61C 
mporKardyvupe IIQ2A 
padiodAdyos 1280C 
oddmyé: brd oddmeyye 1260C 
ovpreAtalopat I073A 
ouverraverpu 1277 C 
Tptxopayxia TIQ6A 
proxpuntéov (cf. pvdAoxpuyréov) 1104 


To this list I had thought of appending a number of notes I have 
made on the text, but these it would be better to defer till the appear- 
ance of a critical edition, when they may become unnecessary. ° 


A. SOUTER. 


ORIGEN, 8 AND THE CAESAREAN TEXT 


Westcott and Hort would have been not a little shocked by one 
item in the article by Mr Tasker in the last number of the JouRNAL 
(xxxvi 60). I allude to the column (p. 63) headed ‘ Neutral authorities 
in support’, which deals with quotations from Matthew and Luke in 
Origen’s Exhortation to Martyrdom. The term ‘ Neutral’ was expressly 
invented by them to emphasize the superiority of the text for which B 
is the type MS, not only to the ‘ Western’ but also to what they named 
the ‘ Alexandrian’ text. The name ‘ Alexandrian’ they give to readings 
found in any one of the MSS 8, C, L, 33, 4, 2 which (without being 
Western) differ from B, provided B has any support at all. They also 
note with lament the fact that even & is contaminated by mixture with 
Western readings, as well as Alexandrian. Mr Tasker’s table (if we 
ignore the section on quotations from Mark) sets out twenty-eight 
variants from the T.R. in Matthew and Luke which occur in Origen’s 
Exhortation to Martyrdom flanked by a column headed ‘Neutral 
authorities in support’; but only eighteen out of the twenty-eight 
variants quoted have the support of B. True, another six are supported 
by &, but Mr Tasker fails to note that in five of them (Mt. x 28, xix 28 
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xxvi 29, Lk. viii 13, ix. 23) D backs up &, while B is in the opposing 
camp. ‘That is to say, Hort would have regarded these five variants as 
clear cases of & ceasing to be an authority for the Neutral text and 
becoming for the time being Western. Again, two of Origen’s variants 
(Mt. xix 29, Lk. xii 4) are supported (against B) respectively by N* 
(not &) C L and & L, and are examples of what Hort called ‘ Alexan- 
drian’ readings. Note also that Origen’s readings in Lk. viii 13 and 
xii 1m are supported by D against most other MSS, and are thus 
distinctively Western. Mr Tasker’s suggestion, therefore, that Origen 
is here using what Hort called a Neutral text breaks down. 

Personally, if not shocked, I was at least surprised by ancther 
column in the table—that headed ‘ Members of Fam. ® in opposition’. 
Every student of the subject knows that each member of the group 
of MSS which (for want of a better name) may be spoken of as 
Fam. ® has been heavily revised by a Byzantine (or, as Hort would 
have said, ‘ Syrian’) reviser—fortunately, however, in different places in 
different MSS. It follows that only those variants of Fam. ® which 
differ from the Byzantine text (which practically = the Textus Receptus) 
are worth quoting at all. In this column Mr Tasker eleven times quotes 
either © or 1 as ‘in opposition’; but in only one case does the reading 
quoted differ from that of the Textus Receptus. This column, there- 
fore, is not merely irrelevant, it is positively misleading. 

Turning again to Mr Tasker’s tables, I would supplement the column 
‘Members of Fam. ® in support’ by noting that in Mt. x 19 and 
xix 29 (roAAarAaciova) the reading of Origen has support from Fam. 1424 
(Soden’s I¢ group) which in my book Zhe Four Gospels (pp. 577-578) 
I argue belongs to Fam. ®. 

The facts, then, appear to be as follows. We have quoted from 
Origen twenty-eight variants; of these twenty-six occur in members 
of Fam. @, two are purely Western. Of the twenty-eight, twenty- 
three are found in &, but in five of these SN is opposed by B and other 
important supporters of the Neutral text. Two of the variants are 
what Hort called ‘Alexandrian’. Clearly the text used by Origen 
is what Hort would have called a mixture of Neutral, Western, and 
Alexandrian. 

But when we find that in as many as twenty-six out of twenty-eight 
readings quoted from Origen, Origen is supported by members of 
Fam. ©, we are considering a fact which is not merely numerical. 
The quotations from Origen represent a text which Hort would have 
described as a mixture of the three ‘ pre-Syrian’ texts ; but this mixture 
follows a particular pattern. Now the text which results from the 
purely objective process of deducting Byzantine readings from members 
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of Fam. ® is a text which in twenty-six out of twenty-eight cases 
exhibits a mixture of Neutral, Western, and Alexandrian readings in 
accordance with the same pattern as that in the MS used by Origen. It 
is not merely that the proportion of readings from each of these texts, 
in Origen and in Fam. ®, is much the same; it is that Origen and 
Fam. ® are found constantly to have selected from out of three 
alternative pre-Syrian texts the same reading in the same verse. 

Mr Tasker, then, has earned the gratitude of scholars by printing 
evidence which, properly interpreted, proves beyond reasonable doubt 
a conclusion which he himself fails to draw, namely that Origen in 
Matthew and Luke, as well as in Mark, used the Caesarean text. 

But another question is raised by the facts shewn in his tables. In 
twenty-three variants out of twenty-eight 8 supports Origen—doing so 
in six cases against B. I have shewn that this is because § in these 
six passages exhibits five Western readings and one Alexandrian. But 
it is surely remarkable that the contamination of & by non-Neutral 
readings should coincide so often with readings in the text of Origen 
and Fam. ®. The hypothesis suggests itself that the ‘Western’ and 
‘ Alexandrian’ mixture which Hort detected in & is, at least in part, 
due to an ancestor of & having been ‘crossed’ with a MS of the 
Caesarean text. 

B. H. STREETER. 


Xrdstay and Pabvaytay, Call and Answer 


THE two names in the title of this Note mean ‘ what is called’ and 


‘what is answered’ (Syr. Msto and rats, of rather uncertain 
vocalization). They were hypostasized by the Manichees, and are 
found both in texts from Turfan and in the Coptic (e.g. M/ani-Fund 65). 
The form in which they appear in Manichaean myth is as follows. The 
Primal Man, created or ‘evoked’ to repel the invasion of the Dark, 
goes forth with his panoply, the Five bright Elements, but is overcome. 
His bright Elements are swallowed up by the Demons of the Dark; 
he is left in a swoon, or himself swallowed or surrounded. Somehow 
he makes his condition known, and a fresh creation is evoked for his 
aid, consisting of the Friend of the Luminaries and his five helpers (the 
Splendetenens, etc.). ‘They come to the aid of the Primal Man, absorbed 
by the Dark (see Pognon, p. 188), finding him by a Ca//, to which the 
Primal, Man replies by an Answer. This Call and this Answer are 
what we find hypostasized in certain Manichee documents. One of 
their Dodecads (or Dozens), symbolized by the Months or the Zodiacal 
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Signs, consists of the Five Light Elements and the Five Helpers of the 
Friend of the Luminaries together with Call and Answer. 

In Waldschmidt and Lentz Manichdische Dogmatik aus Chinesischen 
und Iranischen Texten (see J.T.S. xxxv 182), p. 37, the place of Call and 
Answer among the Manichaean Divinities is discussed. They stress the 
‘ Kuriosum’ that, according to the great Sogdian List of Gods (M 583), 
‘Call’ belongs to the Second Evocation, while ‘ Answer’ belongs to the 
First! This surely is an odd circumstance and demands some con- 
sideration. It shews, I think, that the origin of the Manichaean myth 
is older than the arrangements which are characteristic of teaching it in 
Turkestan and in Chinese circles. 

The Call sent out by the Friend of the Luminaries obviously could 
not be there before his mission. It belongs to his sphere of activity, 
and is therefore part of the Second Evocation to which the Friend of 
the Luminaries belonged, i.e. to something after the defeat of Primal 
Man by the Dark. But if Primal Man was able to answer the Call, 
it must have been by the aid of something which he possessed from 
the beginning, something which was part of his equipment beyond 
the Five bright Elements which had now been taken from him. The 
essence of his Answer must have been already in him, though it was 
only brought into action by the Call of the Friend of the Luminaries. 
Therefore the Answer must belong to the First Evocation, it must have 
been given to the Primal Man along with Wind, Fire, Water, Light, 
and Air. 

What does all this mean? Does it not mean that at the back of the 
fantastic Manichaean mythology lies a theory of salvation, of the religious 
fate of the human soul? When the Missionary goes out and preaches 
to souls enmeshed in sin and matter and darkness, how is it that they 
are able to respond? Must there not be in the soul a spark of Light 
akin to the Missionary and his Message? The Missionary did not put 
it there, it must be part of the original constitution of the soul, part of 
its first creation or evocation. On this basis the soul’s Answer corre- 
sponds more or less to the Holy Spirit in man, made manifest by the 
faithful preaching of the Word of God, but in essence earlier than that 
Call itself. It seems to me that it makes understanding of the com- 
plicated Manichaean cosmogony, and the grouping of the hierarchy of 
Divine things made by Manichees for purposes of expounding their 
system, easier if we always bear in mind the praxis of Manichee religion, 
which is in some ways not so very different from the praxis of religion 
around us. 


F. C. BurkITT. 
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ISAIAH’S WIFE 


Tuis is less a thesis than a query, answerable perhaps with easy 
certainty by those who can cite adequate parallels in other languages. 
The query is: Does the statement in Isaiah viii 3 nxvaon~>sx aqpm 
imply that the unnamed woman whom the young Isaiah had married 
was a prophetess ? 

Dr Gray’s answer was in the negative: ‘mx'23 here means the wife of 
a prophet as m2 means the wife of a king.’ No one will dispute that 
a man holding the office and title of ‘king’ refers to his wife as ‘the 
queen’. Dr Skinner’s note is: ‘ Isaiah’s wife is so called, not because 
she herself possessed the prophetic gift, but because the husband’s 
designation is transferred by courtesy to the wife’. Strictly this comment 
would apply to a narrative in the third person, and a narrative of later, 
probably posthumous, date. It is possible that the biographical material 
was once in the third person, like the zpoonAGey of SAQ here, and 
the wryer-bx of M.T. at vii. 3. Actually, however, we are considering 
a statement in the first person: ‘I went unto the prophetess’. This 
reads as an assertion that the woman was a prophetess, whereas 
Dr Moffatt’s version, ‘ Then I the prophet went to my wife’, is tanta- 
mount to an assertion that she was not. A greater degree of certainty 
must be attained before the text is altered to make it agree with the 
commentators. 

The Targum simply repeats the statement made in the text. 

Gesenius apparently cited as parallel the Latin usage of episcopa 
and presbytera. But, even if these can be quoted from speech by 
the husband, they are no better than the analogy of ‘king’, since 
the husband was an office-holder in a way in which the prophet 
was not. 

Or, if the prophetic office is to be regarded in that way, we are back 
at the possibility of the holder being a woman. We have only to think 
of Victoria, queen and empress, or of the i¢pea, priestess, in the Greek 
classics. True, in this case Isaiah, the husband, was a prophet. But 
we are dealing with his own statement. If a poet said, ‘I need my 
wife’s help there. I can do nothing without the poetess’, we should 
hardly be justified in flatly contradicting his implied assertion and 
declaring that his wife possessed no poetic faculty whatever. That, in 
effect, is what most of Isaiah’s commentators have done. 

The’ designation, even though one of courtesy, must be in some 
degree merited. It would not be considered right for allusion to be 
made by Hosea to Gomer as ‘the prophetess’. And, as for Ezekiel, 
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we have his recital in the fullness of its pathetic simplicity: ‘The Lord 
said, ‘‘ 1 take away from thee the desire of thine eyes”... and at even 
my wife died’—‘ my wife’, not ‘the prophetess’. 

Yet we find Dr Briggs (BDB, p. 612) adopting the usual hypothesis. 
The usage of 783) is allotted three divisions : 

1a ancient type, Miriam, Ex. xv 20; and Deborah, Ju. iv 4. 

b later type, Huldah, 2 Kings xxii 14 = 2 Chron. xxxiv 22. 

2 false prophetess, Noadiah, Ne. vi 14. 

3 wife of Isaiah, Is. viii 3. 

The Greek equivalent being zpopfris, we can add two more examples, 
Anna, Lk. ii 36, to be classed under 1b; and the Jezebel of the 
church in Thyatira, Apoc. ii 20, to be classed under 2. 

Thus, in Canonical Scripture, the number of women to whom this 
term is applied is raised to seven: Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, Anna, 
Noadiah and her Thyatira imitator, and Isaiah’s wife: six to whom 
the term is applied with a normal significance, but the seventh, 
we are asked to believe, did not really merit the title! This is a re- 
markable theory. Would it ever have gained acceptance but for 
the prestige attaching to Isaiah’s name as author of the entire book, 
first of the Major Prophets, and a ‘statesman’ entitled to his place in 
the peerage ? 

On the one occasion when Isaiah is recorded as using the title, was 
his own position so firmly established? Have we any right to assume 
that the great prophetic movement of the eighth century caught him 
before it caught the woman who became his bride? Or that the name 
of their first-born, Shear-Yashub, ‘A Remnant Shall Return’, was not 
of her choosing at least as much as his ? 

Chronological conclusions advocated in Cripps’s Commentary on Amos 
allow us to date Isaiah’s birth 762-60 and the great earthquake 740-39. 
The stirring voice of Amos may have been heard only a very few years 
before Isaiah’s call. Until his inaugural vision described in ch. vi this 
young ‘man of unclean lips’ had no sense of his vocation; but he may 
already have begun to be infected by the enthusiasm of her whom he 
calls ‘the prophetess’. We deduce that Shear-Yashub was born very 
near the time of the earthquake and of his father’s call, for he must have 
been a boy between four and seven years of age when he accompanied 
his father to the interview with young King Ahaz in the year 735-4 
(ch. vii v. 3). 

Isaiah’s own statement, even in regard to the conception of his 
second son, may be interpreted as uttered on a note of deference, ‘I went 
unto the prophetess’. Before the birth of the first, the true parallel 
might well be, not a king honouring his queen, but a commoner being 
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honoured with the favour of a princess. Even if the time was after 
Isaiah’s call, it was so soon after, that he could not then allude to his 
bride by his own prophetic title. Is it likely that he would a very few 
years later? The reply to this may be that the autobiographical detail 
belongs to a narrative compiled near the close of his life when his 
reputation had been long established. (‘Isaiah did not repudiate the 
title ‘ prophet ”’—Gray.) That, however, is a defensive argument rather 
than a natural interpretation of the words as they stand. 

If Isaiah’s wife was a prophetess, it is easier to understand how 
such names were bestowed on her children; for the mother had some 
say in the matter. And, while Isaiah claims to have been guided by 
God to take Shear-Yashub to Ahaz, there is nothing to preclude 
reception of that guidance partly through his wifé, who had at least had 
her share in the responsibility of labelling the boy with a name which 
was a warning or a prayer. If he was a ‘child of the earthquake’, 
a devout mother might well plan for the child, Hannah-like, a special 
consecration. She may have known little of the problems in statecraft 
that confronted the king, and yet have longed to win him to a renuncia- 
tion of worldly policies: to membership in that inner circle of the 
spiritually-minded who rely only upon God. 

Sound exegesis cannot ignore x 20-23, discarded from the version of 
Dr Moffatt. In the Hebrew as printed by Kittel the two words that 
comprise the name of Isaiah’s firstborn stand there challengingly 
prominent at the opening of both verse 21 and verse 22 b. If Dr Gray 
was justified in suggesting that these verses ‘are due to some disciple 
of Isaiah’ trying to fit on a conclusion to the oracle preceding, then 
there appears to be room for a conjecture that the placing of verses 20-23 
was due solely to a collector who found, as he thought, a link in the 
presence of the word "Nw ‘remnant’ in verse 19 ; while the composition 
goes back, not to a disciple, but to the wife of Isaiah. The proper 
context for this fragment is now lacking ; but the original memoirs will 
have told of the birth and naming of the firstborn in greater fullness 
than we find in viii 3 for the second son. 

Both names, Shear-Yashub, ‘A Remnant Shall Return’, and Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-Baz, ‘Spoil-Soon-Prey-Quick’,' may at first, as Dr Kennett 
pointed out in his Schweich Lectures, have borne only their obvious 
and primary significance. Warnings against war comprised one topic 
of the oracles evolving from this prophetic partnership. In any case 
the Day of Doom loomed menacing for those of scandalous behaviour. 
Is it reasonable to deny that the voice of the prophetess may be heard 
in the denunciation of Jerusalem’s society-women, if not in iii 16 to iv 1, 


? Or ‘ Hasten-spoil-hurry-plunder’ (Humbert in Z,At.W. 1 go-g2). 
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then perhaps in xxxii 9-14? It would be invidious to assign her no 
more than the curious inventory of feminine finery in iii 18-23. But, 
without attributing to her any of the Isaianic oracles that survive, or 
exaggerating the scope of her influence, we may still find ourselves able 
to concede the probability that Isaiah’s wife was a prophetess in her own 
right. 

C. B. REYNOLDs. 
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Die Zusammensetzung des Markusevangeliums, by Dr JOHANNES SUND- 
wat (Abo Akademi, Abo, 1934). 


Dr SunpwaLt is Professor in the ‘Academy’ of Abo, Finland. He 
is a disciple of Bultmann and K. L. Schmidt in what is called 7orm- 
geschichtliche Forschung, and gives in the tract here noticed a study in the 
composition of the Marcan Gospel from that point of view. A charac- 
teristic specimen of his method may be seen on p. 12 ff., where he comes 
to the conclusion that the story of the man sick of the palsy (Mk. ii 1-12) 
was composed by Mark from two traditional stories. The first is a 
‘ miracle story’: Jesus was at the house’ and they come bearing a man 
sick of the palsy, and not being able to bring him because of the crowd 
they uncovered the roof and let him down. And Jesus says to the sick 
of the palsy, ‘Rise, take up thy bed’. The man rose and took his 
bed and went out before all, so that all were astonished and glorified 
God. Into this story, says Dr Sundwall, the episode of the forgiveness 
of sins was inserted ‘ quite superficially and awkwardly as is so often to 
be noticed in Mark’ (p. 13). It belongs, according to him and his 
guides, to a different cycle, the ‘Galilaean controversy collection’! It 
runs: Jesus seeing their faith says to the sick of the palsy ‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven,’ &c. This story arose from an originally independent saying 
without a context: ‘The son of man has power to forgive sins on earth.’ 
In Dr Sundwall’s opinion zie (Mk. ii 3) can have nothing to do with 
a miracle-story : it must belong to the part about the forgiveness of sins ! 

I cannot help feeling that if Dr Sundwall’s principles are sound Mark 
cannot be quite so awkward as he declares, for Mark has made a patch- 
work which has entranced many readers, and has even induced the 
evangelists Matthew and Luke to copy him here ! 

It is exactly these underlying principles that I question. Who were 
the Christians who made up and used these little tales? Where did 
they live? Why have they left no other sign of their existence? There 
is nothing that can be gathered about these tales of Jesus from the 
letters of St Paul (all written before 64 a.p.), except an account of the 
Last Supper and of the Resurrection Appearances. The author of Acts, 


1 Dr Sundwall notes that ¢io oioy is to be preferred to é oixw, referring to 
Schmidt, p. 78f. On looking up Schmidt’s Rahmen, p. 78, we find that Schmidt 
merely calls éy oixw ‘an Atticizing correction’, You might just as well call «ic 
olxov ‘mediaeval Greek’. éy oixw is the reading of NBDL 33 latt, the other 
reading is in SACTA ai?'*', 
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himself an Evangelist, gives two descriptions of St. Paul’s discourses, 
one addressed to Jews (Acts xii 16-41), another to Gentiles (Acts xvii 
22-31). Whether he went on tradition or composed these discourses 
himself they are not in the least like Mark, or Mark’s materials. Is 
there any evidence that early Christian missionaries were ever accus- 
tomed to enforce their announcement or defence of the new Religion 
by telling little anecdotes, traditional or invented, about Jesus ? 

So curious and unsupported a belief must have had a cause. I cannot 
help thinking that the cause is partly historical and partly literary. The 
historical cause is the ancient belief that Jesus was essentially a Teacher, 
that His work was that of a Rabbi in the sense that that term is used of 
Johanan ben Zakkai and his supporters. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
speaks what the Greeks wished to hear, words of aeonian life, detached 
or only externally attached to scenes in Judaea and Samaria, but easily 
adaptable to the Mediterranean scene. Then came the modern criti- 
cism of Bretschneider, Strauss, and others, who shewed that the more 
simple, more Jewish, Synoptics were much nearer the place and en- 
vironment of the Prophet from Nazareth. Of the three Synoptic Gospels 
Matthew took the lead. It was clearly a compilation, not the work of 
one of the Twelve, but it contained the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule: the Teaching of Rabbi Jesus might be extracted from 
that. The literary cause dates from 400 a.D., from Augustine De 
Consensu. Augustine came to the conclusion that the Four Evangelists 
were in essential agreement, but that if a choice had to be made it was 
to John and Matthew we must go, for they were Apostles, while Mark 
and Luke were merely disciples of Apostles. 

There followed the purely literary criticism of the Synoptic Gospels, 
the leading name being that of Lachmann, which put Mark in the cen- 
tral position as the source which gave Matthew and Luke their back- 
bone. From a literary point of view Mark might be an original document, 
Matthew and Luke could not. 

After nearly a century (Lachmann’s paper in Studien und Kritiken was 
published in 1835) most scholars have come round to the priority of 
Mark. But could Mark be considered an original? The general 
opinion, at least in Germany, is adverse, following the verdict of 
antiquity, we might say from Papias onwards. Is not this verdict 
derived from the fact that Mark does not tell us what we expect ? 

In opposition to the opinion of many scholars I feel that Mark is a 
Biography, if by Biography we mean the chief outlines of a career, rather 
than a static characterization. In Mark there is movement and pro- 
gression. Jesus begins by announcing the immediate coming of the 
Kingdom of God. It does not come, and He goes by Tyre and 
Sidon away from Galilee into practical retirement. After the summer 
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and autumn, north of Bethsaida, He announces that He will go up to 
Jerusalem, to be a sacrifice, if necessary. He arrives in Jerusalem, 
makes a demonstration in the Temple, but feels that the place is hostile 
and tells His faithful companions that though the End will come in that 
generation it is not yet. He is almost ready to give up the struggle, but 
in Gethsemane nerves Himself to endure it. The Jewish authorities 
then apprehend Him and deliver Him over to Pilate as a dangerous 
revolutionary, and He is crucified. 

That seems to me the bare outlines of Mark’s Tale. It is possible so 
to interpret this Tale, for it to be compatible with St Paul’s Gospel. But 
as it stands, is it possible for it to have been the intentional, or acci- 
dental, invention of a Christian writing about 65 a.D., or later? It does 
not sound to me like Gemeindetheologie, the unconscious secretion of a 
community of believers. Nothing but a strong element of personal 
reminiscence could have produced it. And therefore I still hold to the 
belief that it embodies the private reminiscences of Peter, supplemented 
for the last week by the reminiscences of the young Mark himself. They 
were both believers, ‘Christians’, of over thirty years’ standing. There 
is a good deal of idealization, of unhistorical embroidery, in the work, 
but the outline, sketched above, seems to me to be derived from real 
memory of real events. 

I am very far from denying artificial construction of narratives in the 
Gospels. The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ is undoubtedly a collection of 
genuine Sayings of Jesus, put together by the Evangelist, not spoken in 
one context. It is obvious, also, that Lk. xi 37-52 is an artificial com- 
pilation: probably the meal and perhaps the first saying (ver. 39) may 
be traditional, but to that Luke has added all the hard words in his col- 
lections against Pharisees and Scribes. All the materials may be genuine, 
but heaped together they make an incredible scene, which demands the 
critic’s analysis. But the main structure of the Gospel of Mark seems 
to me of a different genre, and the most convincing critique of the 
adherents of the new Formgeschichtliche Forschung seems to me to be 
not to question their conclusions, however bizarre they may be, but 
to bring forward the main outline of what is really the traditional story. 


The Celtic Gospels, their story and their text, by LemurEL J. Hopkin- 
James, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., Chancellor of Llandaff (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934). 


Mr Lemvet Hopkxin-James has, under the above title, made a line- 
for-line edition of Codex L of the Vulgate, supplementing the missing 
portion of St Luke by a codex at Hereford. The Hereford MS had 
not yet been published. Cod. L is the well-known semi-uncial MS. 
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now at Lichfield, formerly at Llandaff, commonly called St Chad’s 
Gospels. 

L has never been published in full, except in photostat facsimile, 
and the piece of Aer, the Hereford text, is also new: so far as I know 
Mr Hopkin-James’s text is quite accurate. In the description of other 
Insular MSS he has gone to well-known authorities, and an ignorant 
reader may get from the book much information which is otherwise 
known chiefly to specialists. But Mr. Hopkin-James’s own portion of 
the book is amateurish, and he is at times painfully inaccurate. Holy- 
week services are not an early portion of the Roman ‘liturgy’ (p. xxii), 
and are no evidence for the Greek character of the early Roman Church. 
To use f,, where f, is deficient, is eighteenth-century criticism: the 
two MSS have nothing in common except that they came from 
Corbie (p. xxv). On the same page the statement is made that Rehdi- 
geranus (/) is at Breslau, but no mention is made that this seventh- or 
eighth-century MS is wholly Vulgate in Matthew and Mark. On the 
next page Mr Hopkin-James does not seem to know that ¢ is printed 
in full for the Gospels by Sabatier. It is annoying to read three times 
(pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, and xlii) of ‘Gwyn’, and on p. Ixviii for 1848 (a date) 
we should read 1884. 

What is Mr Hopkin-James’s aim and plan in writing? The book is 
called ‘The Celtic Gospels: their story and their text’, and so much 
reference is made to Old Latin texts and MSS that we must’ suppose 
that the aim is to shew the general character of the text received by the 
ancient British Church. But what is given is merely an edition of L, 
as if that were ‘ the Celtic Gospels’, and not a MS of the Vulgate in- 
fluenced here and there by the text current in pre-Anglo-Saxon times, 
In the apparatus there is little mention of readings (such as those of 
Gildas) once current in Britain but not preserved by L. 

Let us look for a moment at the general question. L is now at Lich- 
field, where it has been at least since Bishop Wynsige (964-73). It was 
formerly at Llandaff, to which it was given by one Gelhi. ‘While at 
Llandaff the book was known as Zvangelium Sancti Teliani, which 
merely means that it belonged to the Cathedral Church of Llandaff.... A 
whole legend has arisen from misunderstanding this simple and ordinary 
entry’ (BRADSHAW, Collected Papers, p. 458 note) : it isa pity Mr Hopkin- 
James has not digested this Note, as it exhausts the connexion between 
L and St Teilo, who died in 580 (or 604). Cod. L was written about 
700, certainly no earlier. On p. xxxviii Mr Hopkin-James asks what is 
the ‘ precise amount of correction needed to turn a Celtic mixed text 
into a Vulgate’. In answer to this it should be pointed out that we do 
not know the nature of the hypothetical ‘Celtic mixed text’, but L is 
certainly a MS of the Vulgate rather than of the Old-Latin. 
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What readings are actually characteristic of the Vulgate? The answer 
to this elementary question must be on the lines worked out by 
H. J. Vocets in his Vulgatastudien (1928: see /.7.S. xxx 408 ff.). 
Vogels produces a text made up from European Old-Latin MSS (f 
backed by a 4 g g) and gives in his apparatus at the foot of the pages in 
capitals the readings of the Vulgate which differ from this text and 
agree with none of the MSS that help to make up that text. These 
readings in capitals are clearly corrections introduced by St Jerome, and 
all MSS which contain them, however odd their text may be, must be 
regarded as so vulgatized that they must be regarded as MSS of the 
Vulgate. Let us try L by this test in Matt. ii 1-15 (omitting spellings). 

L reads ii 1 om. CIUITATEM 4 CONGREGANS SCISCITABATUR 
6 TERRA IUDA NEQUAQUAM MINIMA ES IN PRINCIPIBUS DUX 7 CLAM 
UOCATIS MAGIS DIDICIT STELLAE QUAE APPARUIT EIS 8 MITTENS 
.++DIXIT UENIENS 4 UENIENS  STARET SUPRA UBI ERAT PUER 
I2 RESPONSO ACCEPTO (for admoniti) 13 PUERUM is/um AD PERDEN- 
pum (Mr Hopkin-James duly notes that ¢s¢wm is also found in a d g her 
lam gat DEQ, and that Lalso omits EuM at the end with a g g gat, but he 


has no note that L has the Vulgate PERDENDUM for /erdere) 14 QUI 
CONSURGENS RECESSIT (for adiit: L has secessit with d k corb DRW) 
15 OBITUM 


It is useless to go further, except to note that in Matt. viii 27, xiii 23, 
L has the typically Vulgate porro. It is evident therefore that L is, as 
Wordsworth and White treated it as being, a MS of the Vulgate with occa- 
sional variant readings which no doubt it acquired from the Old-Latin 
once current in England. British Christianity dates from the third century 
at least, the Vulgate corrections (of which the readings in capitals given 
above are examples) date from after 383 a.p.: L is therefore a very im- 
perfect representative of the old British or Celtic Gospel-text. Mr Hopkin- 
James nowhere makes this appear. 

In some other parts of the Gospel (e.g. Matt. xxvii) L is not quite so 
close to the Vulgate, but even there the Vulgate influence is marked. 
What is wanted is a text made up from DE2™sLQR with additions 
perhaps from gat and fer, or better still Wordsworth and White’s text 
with an apparatus formed from these MSS, like Vogel’s readings in 
capitals. Then the relics of the ‘Celtic Gospels’ can be studied as a 
whole. If this were done the student would find two main problems 
before him: (1) what is the relation of this fragmentary text as a whole 
to that of 7, and (2) what is the historical meaning of the occasional but 
persistent ‘ African’ readings to be found in 7 and its friends ? 

In Mr Hopkin-James’s section on Orthography some notice should 
have been taken of the spellings which belong to Insular MSS and are 
not common elsewhere, such as dedussus for delusus. In the section on 
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® (p. li) it is essential to notice that while in orthography ® is ‘insular’, 
in text P* (as opposed to @P™s) is attached to the best Northumbrian 
tradition (AFY). 

In the apparatus to Mk. and Lk. what does 4 stand for? On p. Ixviii 
h is described to be Cod. Claromontanus from Belsheim’s edition. The 
MS only contains Matthew in the Old-Latin. Among serious errors 
we may note Matt. iii. 9 uellitis & Aer MQR: read uellitis K*MQRY. 
Also in Matt. viii 12 and 16, for 7 read &. 

At the end of Mark, on an otherwise blank half-page, the scribe of L 
wrote out the Lord’s Prayer according to Matthew from the Vulgate. It 
has super sub stantialem and dimissimus (i.e. dimisimus): see /.7.S. 
Xxxiii 254. ; 


The Text of Acts in Codex 614 (Tisch. 137) and its Allies, edited by 
the late A. V. VALENTINE-RicHaRDs, with an introduction by 
J. M. Creep. (Cambridge University Press, 1934.) 

Ir is a thousand pities that the late A. V. Valentine-Richards of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, left his work on the Acts unfinished. 
The text of Acts was set up in 1908 before Gregory’s new notation of 
the MSS, with an ‘ Appendix I’. Appendix II, which he left unwritten, 
would no doubt have contained a collation of the Harclean Version, 
but the pressure of other work caused it to be left undone, so that what 
now appears is only a fragment, the pedestal of a statue that is not 
there. 

For undoubtedly it is the part played by the work of Thomas of 
Harkel (Heraclea) that is the decisive role in this curious textual 
medley. The text of Codex Bezae (D) is well known: it is often sup- 
ported by Old-Latin texts, which indeed sometimes suggest that Der 
may have been the result of assimilation to the Latin. But D is also 
often supported in some of its most characteristic variations by the 
marginal and astericized readings of the Harclean Syriac, sometimes by 
its text itself. Thomas of Harkel made his version in 616 at the 
Enaton monastery, nine miles outside Alexandria: his work is at least 
free from suspicion of Latin influence, so that its support of D un- 
doubtedly testifies to an aberrant Greek text. What is the connexion 
between Codex Bezae (then probably two hundred years old) and texts 
in the hands of Oriental Monophysites living in exile in Egypt? 

Valentine-Richards’s MSS do something to fill the gap. By far the 
best of these is 614 (called by Tischendorf 137, by U. Soden a 364), 
a MS in the Ambrosian Library at Milan (E. 97 sup.), of the thirteenth 
century. Others are, in the old notation, 58, 216 (= c**), 180, 224. 
In the central part of Acts 137 is much the best, but the others are of 
value to indicate that the readings of 137 are not the mistakes of a~ 
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medieval scribe. Cod. 137 becomes important from about v 33 
onwards. Valentine-Richards gives the text of 137 (now 614) with all 
the variants from the Textus Receptus printed in Clarendon type, 
together with the variants from 137 of 216 (= c**) all through, of 180 
for i-x, and of 58 for xiii-xxii. 

Before the Harclean Syriac can be profitably studied, it is necessary 
to form some idea of the nature of that text and the critical marks 
found in some, but not all, of the MSS which contain it. The version, 
as it stands, both in text and margin, is written in a very unidiomatic 
Syriac, which attempts to follow the Greek. In certain MSS there are 
inserted critical signs: words and passages are marked with asterisks (+) 
and obeli (—), and alternative renderings quoted in the margin. Not 
all the Harclean MSS contain this critical apparatus, but its absence 
appears to be the result of later adaptation to liturgical use, not a more 
original form.’ The critical signs and margins are undoubtedly the 
work of Thomas of Harkel in 616: to what extent he is responsible for 
the text is a subject of controversy. He claims to have revised a trans- 
lation made at Mabbog in 508 by the aid of two (or three) Greek 
codices, but how much the text agreed before revision with the present 
Harclean text is still uncertain. ‘There exists a Syriac translation of the 
four smaller Catholic Epistles which are not in the Peshitta and of the 
Apocalypse, which is clearly the basis of the Harclean of those books. 
It was the opinion of Dr Gwynn, who re-edited these very carefully 
from MSS, that the original ‘ Philoxenian’ was simply the N. T. Peshitta 
(perhaps slightly revised) with the addition of these books, and that the 
present state of the text of the ‘ Harclean’ is due to Thomas of Harkel 
in 616. 

What is really more important is to ascertain more directly what the 
asterisks and margin signify in the terms of modern textual criticism. 
We need not attribute these ideas to Thomas. Doubtless he thought 
the Greek was more accurate than the Syriac, and had very little idea 
of rival Greek texts as distinct from inaccuracies and scribal errors. 

The easiest is the obelus (—): it marks something in the Syriac 
text that has no literal equivalent in the Greek, e.g. in Gal. iii 28 we 
find 

there is neither male—nor< female. 


This only indicates that the Greek has dpoev xai @jAv. It would be 
perhaps nearer to Thomas’s mind to print |X. Again in Gal. iv 24 
drwd éorw ddAAnyopovpeva is rendered 


* Jijlas — ufo disheo? ooobuls e™/ wo 
these things that are which are spoken naturally in a simile. 
1 See J.7.S. xxxiii 260 ff. 
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This curious rendering is no doubt derived from the Peshitta version, 
which is JlJSo qeombe/ ee? gasor but these things are similes, but as 
there is no noun in the Greek corresponding to JLJlas it is put under 
the sign —. 

The asterisk is more important for us moderns. Does it mean 
a new reading introduced into the text, or a reading of the original text 
noted as absent from an exemplar later used for comparison? I venture 
to think that the second alternative is often the true one. In Col. i 2 
we read in the Harclean 


Srom God our Father + and Christ Jesus our Lord < 


Here for omission is BD Orig. Syr.P, for retention SACG ¢. Again, 
in Phil. iv 23 the Harclean has 
The grace of * our™ Lord Jesus. 

This illustration recurs 1 Cor. v 5 and 2 Cor. iv 14. I do not doubt 
that in each occasion the original had the longer form in agreement 
with the Peshitta, but that a Greek text with which it was compared 
omitted joy (and in 1 Cor. v 5 Xpucrod also), and so Thomas inserted 
the asterisk. Till, therefore, proof to the contrary emerges, I regard 
the passages under asterisk in the Harclean, in most books of the N. T., 
as work belonging to the original form of the version, which Thomas in 
A.D. 616 found to be absent from the Greek MS or MSS he used at the 
Enaton Monastery. 

At the same time we must remember the linguistic tendencies of 
Thomas. In Matt. xxv 1 (quoted in 7. 7S. xxxiii 261) the Harclean has 


* IRNor0 @ bur biol 


This undoubtedly means that xai rjo vipdno was absent from the 
Greek MS that Thomas used for revision, and that the Harclean text 
had the longer reading found in the Peshitta (JMSoo Lu ~wioll). 
But the characteristic change from the construct to the definite state in 
the first two words produced a change in the third also. This small 
change was therefore made, even in an astericized word. 

The margin of the Harclean is, as is inevitable with margins, ot 
a more varied character. Some words are written in Greek as H TAAH 
opposite Jsty in Eph. vi r2, or TyyHkoc (sic) in the subscription. In 
Gal. ii 11 the text has Peter, with Cephas in the margin, perhaps merely 
to assert the identity of the names. In Acts i 20 Psalm Ixviii (siz) is 
quoted in the margin from the Greek. In Acts 1 14 dépoOvpaddv is 
Jean? (together) in the text as in the Peshitta. But in the margin is put 


1 This agrees with Thomas’s marginal note: ‘ Sfonsa is not found in all the 
copies, and notably in the Alexandrian.’ 
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Jess Lasan (equality of soul), an attempt at a more ‘accurate’ rendering. 
All these things have nothing directly to do with various readings in 
the Greek. But when opposite Acts i 2 we read in the margin 

was received up having commanded those apostles whom he had chosen 

by the Holy Spirit and commanded to preach the Gospel, 
it is obvious that the note attests at least some part of the well-known 
Western reading. A good many of this class of marginal note are 
definitely longer than the class under asterisk. They are of the same 
textual quality, in the Book of Acts at least, and it is difficult to separate 
their origin. In the Acts, therefore, whatever may be inferred in the 
other books, it seems that Thomas of Harkel had a Greek MS which 
contained these ‘additions’ akin to the text of D, and that he inserted 
a good many into his margin and even put some into the text under 
asterisk (+). 

Here comes in the importance of Valentine-Richards’s text. It shews 
that there survived into the thirteenth, and even into the sixteenth 
century, Greek texts of Acts which contained most of these ‘additions’. 
There is therefore nothing antecedently impossible in the assumption 
that one of Thomas of Harkel’s Greek MSS at the beginning of the 
seventh century may have been of this type, and that from this MS he 
inserted readings into his margin, and occasionally into his text, but 
under * to shew that his other text did not contain the reading. At 
least, it is difficult to explain the phenomena of the text of the Harclean 
in Acts on any other hypothesis. 


The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Fasc. iii Pauline Epistles and 


Revelation ; Fasc. iv Genesis, by F.G. Kenyon. (Emery Walker, 
London, 1934.) 


THE third volume of the Chester Beatty Papyri contains fragments 
of the Pauline Epistles from a MS of the early third century, and 
a fragment of Revelation (ix 10-xvii 2} from a MS of the late third or 
early fourth. The MS of St Paul contains bits from Rom. v and vi, 
viii-xi, Phil. iv 14-23 followed by fragments of Colossians and 1 Thessa- 
lonians. In text it is nearest to B. In Rom. viii 20 it has ep eAmdk 
with NBDG, in Col. ii 2 it nas rov 6v Xpu with B, in Col. ii 18 it agrees 
with SABD, but spells a ewpaxev euBaderiwv .... . |. 

The MS of Revelation does not agree definitely with any existing 
text. On the whole it differs less from 8 than any. The number of 
the Beast is given as xé>, in figures, i.e. 666. Abaddon in ix rr is 
Bar'rwv with the Sahidic. In xiii 15 it reads avrw, not air9 with AC 
and P* ; in xv 6 it reads Awowy with late MSS (8 has Aivoue), where AC 
have Aor. 
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The fourth volume contains the text of the two MSS of Genesis and 
is as careful and informative as the previous volumes (see /.7.S. xxxiv 
363 ff). It is cheering to have, edited in this fasciculus, substantial 
fragments of two codices, one (961 Rahlfs) of the fourth century, con- 
taining Gen. ix 1—xliv 22 with gaps, the other (962 Rahlfs) of the end 
of the third century, containing Gen. xxiv 13—xxv 31, xxxi 50-xxxv 16, 
xxxix 4-xlvi 33, with gaps and a few additional fragments. This is 
a substantial addition to knowledge and, as Sir Frederic Kenyon points 
out, all the more welcome as 8 and B are both very defective in this 
book. 

It is curious how little variation of text occurs in the Greek MSS of 
Genesis beyond the errors of scribes, and 961 and 962 present little 
that is new. They agree most with one another, though neither is 
copied from the other ; they also agree a good deal with 135 (Brooke 
and M¢Lean’s c,), but differ a great deal from A. 135 is reckoned as 
‘Origenian’, which might be presumed to shew Egyptian characteristics. 

There is a curious variant in Gen. xl 3, 4, xli 10, which is worth 
notice. Joseph’s master Potiphar, who puts him in prison, is called in 
Hebrew ovnann =w. Whether this means ‘Chief Cook’ or ‘ Lord 
High Executioner’ it is rendered in Greek by dpxipdéyepoo. When 
Potiphar was angry with Joseph he put him in prison, where the chief 
jailor 7ADN M3 AW, in Greek dpywWeopodvAaé, or dpyideopuwrno (xl 4), 
was kind to him. According to the Hebrew, Pharao puts his butler 
and his baker in Potiphar’s prison (x1 3), where Potiphar entrusts them 
to Joseph (xl 4). According to the printed Greek Pharao puts them in 
the jailor’s prison, where the jailor entrusts them to Joseph. Against 
the Hebrew we may object that Potiphar is unlikely to entrust Joseph 
with anything, against the Greek we may wonder how Joseph came 
across the butler and the baker. But both the new Papyri, supported 
by A, 75 and 135, have dpxtmayeipw (i.e. Potiphar) in ver. 3, but dpxe- 
deopwrno in ver. 4, which is free from both objections. In xli ro, 
where the internal evidence is not clear, 961 and A read ‘the jailor’, 
962 with DEM 75 and 135 read dpyxipayeipov with the Hebrew. What 
is of interest to the textual critic here is that Philo De ebriet. § 51 reads 
Tapa TO dpxiwayeipw with our papyri in xl 3, a reading which Dr Ryle 
(Philo and Holy Scripture, p. 128) regarded as ‘ probably a slip’! 

F. C. BurKITT. 


La naissance du christianisme, by ALFRED Loisy. (Emile Nourry, Paris, 
1933.) | 

M. Lotsy has crowned his long and arduous labours upon the Biblical 
texts with two volumes which afford a complete survey, first of the his- 
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tory of Israel and its religion, and then of primitive Christianity from 
its first beginnings down to the consolidation of the Catholic Church at 
the close of the second century. The first volume, Z’Aistoire @ Israiéi, 
is a revised and expanded edition of an earlier work ; the second, Za 
naissance du christianisme, is a new book. It goes without saying that 
the author has an intimate acquaintance with the original texts as well 
as with the immense literature which has grown up around them in the 
course of the last century and a half. Very little of importance that has 
appeared in recent years has escaped his notice. This book is indeed 
very far from being a reflexion of the prevailing critical opinions. 
M. Loisy has views of his own, not only on questions which are now in 
debate, but also on issues which many scholars of our time are disposed 
to regard as settled. Right or wrong he is always clear-sighted, and his 
attitude on any given issue is always related to his interpretation of the 
whole. The book is one of the most complete of modern reconstruc- 
tions of the history of primitive Christianity, or, as M. Loisy himself 
would prefer to say, of ‘the pre-history’ of the Christian religion. 

I think it is Tolstoi who has somewhere remarked that Frenchmen 
instinctively assume the identity of Catholicism and the Christian re- 
ligion. Of M. Loisy this is certainly true, and in trying to assess the 
value of this interpretation of primitive Christianity, it is well to bear in 
mind the general presuppositions from which its author starts. For him 
the real history of the Christian religion begins with the end of the 
second century. By this time there is in existence a social organism— 
the Catholic Church—functioning in the world of public history. Its 
structure, its beliefs, its action in the world can be fairly well ascer- 
tained from reliable sources. This is the Christian religion. Behind 
this lies an obscure period of growth which we can with difficulty 
recover from those books which the Catholic Church regarded as the 
record of the apostolic tradition committed to its keeping. No critic 
who is competent and candid can accept the estimate which the Church 
came to put upon these writings, and in most cases M. Loisy is satisfied 
that the tradition of apostolic authorship is erroneous. Thus no sound 
history of the primitive age can be built up from these documents if 
accepted at their face value. Once we have begun to be critical, we 
cannot stop. The movement must be carried through to the finish. 
This task M. Loisy essays. Acutely conscious of the inadequacy of his 
materials, he only claims to put forward what is at best a tentative 
account of the actual ‘ birth’ of the Christian religion. 

On any shewing there are grave gaps in our historical data, so that 
many stages in the history must be filled in by conjecture. But it has 
been supposed, and it is still commonly supposed, that at certain well- 
defined points in the process extant documents place us in direct 
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contact with known leaders. If M. Loisy is right, these documents 
have a value very different from that which is usually assigned to them. 
Thus the seven Ignatian Epistles, which a critic so dispassionate as 
Johannes Weiss with, I suppose, a majority of scholars, regarded as 
‘indisputable’, are to M. Loisy pseudepigrapha dating from after the 
middle of the second century. In a footnote he refers to the studies of 
Delafosse (Turmel). Elsewhere M. Loisy dissociates himself from 
Delafosse’s fantastic attempt to make Marcion and Marcionism the pivot 
not only of the Ignatian Epistles, but also of the canonical Pauline and 
Johannine literature. But does Delafosse’s criticism in other respects 
merit such deference? Even more remarkable is M. Loisy’s view of 
those epistles which are usually regarded as most characteristically 
Pauline. Thus the authenticity of Galatians taken as a whole is 
‘gravely compromised’. A large part of Romans, including chapters 
v-viii, is a piece of later Christian Gnosis interpolated into a genuine 
Pauline fragment. Most of the instructions relating to the Lord’s 
Supper in 1 Corinthians are to be dated from the early second century. 
These conjectures are, of course, based only on internal characteristics. 
Loisy thinks, for example, that the treatment of the Law in Romans is 
more easily comprehended if the writer himself had always stood out- 
side Judaism and the Law. But others will not quickly give up their 
belief that a man who could write thus must have lived through what he 
writes of. Who shall decide? At any rate it is not wonderful if, when 
the outstanding passages of the early Christian literature have been 
ascribed to anonymous interpolators, the historical figures themselves 
appear stunted and insignificant. The account of Paul is: notably un- 
sympathetic. When, under Loisy’s guidance, we penetrate to underlying 
truth, the greatness is found to be mirage and the reality an all too 
human pettiness. 

It is, however, in those parts of the work which deal with Jesus him- 
self and the Synoptic Gospels that Loisy reveals most plainly at once his 
strength and, as I must needs think, his limitations. In this, as in his 
earlier works on primitive Christianity, he finds the clue to the con- 
tinuity of the infant Church with its Jewish background in the belief in 
the near approach of the Kingdom of God. To this all else is to be 
regarded as subordinate. Jesus himself, like John, preached the immi- 
nence of the Kingdom. The disciples held this same belief, and with it 
the belief that Jesus was to come again to establish the reign of God. 
The lucid exposition carries conviction. Not less convincing is the 
affirmation that whatever may be the uncertainties as to the exact form 
in which Jesus himself and his disciples conceived of his person and his 
function in the Kingdom, the conviction that Jesus was God's ‘ great 
envoy’ must be carried back into the lifetime of Jesus. The dissatis- 
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faction which I feel does not come from what M. Loisy says, and says 
so well, on this theme, but rather from what he does not say. The age 
of Jesus, he points out, was an age of religious excitement. At the time 
of the first appearance of Christianity we hear of other sects animated 
by hopes not altogether dissimilar. John the Baptist, Simon Magus, 
and Elchesai all testify to the religious crisis from which Christianity 
issued, and ‘if it is easy to see that these sects did not enjoy the same 
success, it is less easy to say why, since the play of circumstances and 
the characters of the men are insufficiently known to us.’ This is 
scepticism in excelsis. If it is so, it is so. But the historian, not to 
mention the theologian, will be unwilling to accept this as a final word 
on a turning-point of human history. The obvious question to ask is 
whether M. Loisy cannot find some indication of the differentia of the 
Christian sect in those books through which Jesus has been known to 
the world—the Gospels. An informed scholar knows the extraordinary 
difficulties which attend the task of assessing the Gospel narratives 
historically, but great as the difficulties ‘in detail are, this should not 
deter us from recognizing that the Gospels, which purport to give the 
story of an actual person, illustrate fairly consistently certain traits of 
character which find no mention in Loisy’s reconstruction of ‘the Gospel 
of Jesus’: the appeal to God’s works in nature as a parable of his 
dealings with men ; the place of prayer in Jesus’s teaching and in his 
own life; friendship with publicans and sinners; the observation of 
man’s life in society reflected in parables and sayings. - If these traits 
are true to fact, they discourage an interpretation of Jesus as a fanatic 
with his mind riveted to the idea of an imminent catastrophic interven- 
tion—an interpretation which, for all M. Loisy says, he might well be 
thought to favour. The evidence of the Gospels, if it is admitted at 
all, requires us to suppose that Jesus did not merely accept and echo 
the enthusiastic hopes of the populace, and it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that evidence of this kind may help to distinguish Jesus from 
John the Baptist and still more from Simon Magus and Elchesai. 
M. Loisy, I expect, would justify his relative neglect of the evidence of 
the Synoptic Gospels on the grounds of their general literary character 
and late date. He holds that Mark in its present form is later than 70 ; 
Matthew he dates not much earlier than 125; Luke is earlier, but 
probably not much earlier, than Marcion. The Gospels, he says, are to 
be regarded as cult books and catechetical instructions, reflecting the 
needs and aspirations of the early Church, rather than genuine tradition 
of the historical Jesus. One may assent to M. Loisy’s insistence that 
factors of this kind should be allowed for in estimating the Gospels, and 
at the same time press the question whether they are adequate to explain 
—or explain away—the picture of Jesus as they give it. It is intelligible 
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that features such as those to which I have referred should be taken up 
from historical impression into a cult literature. But is it probable—is 
it even credible—that a cult literature should create these traits and 
impose them upon a figure which originally lacked them ? 

It is in dealing with the earlier period of missionary expansion that 
the defects of M. Loisy’s interpretation are most apparent. As the 
story moves on, he seems to fall into a serener mood, and in the later 
chapters he handles the material, as I think, with a surer touch, and cer- 
tainly with greater sympathy. Acute suggestions in detail go along with 
illuminating generalizations. There are some admirable pages on the 
Fourth Gospel, and I doubt whether Loisy has ever done finer work than 
his appreciation of the spirit of the early Catholic Church and its con- 
tribution to the world. The Christian religion, as he is able to recognize 
it, is now coming to be and ‘ the mystic legend of its institution’ is taking 
shape to cloak the meaner reality of history. What does it matter if the 
origins were not in truth what Christians thought they were? 

But the questions remain: how was the Catholic Church related to 
Jesus and to Paul? and are M. Loisy’s Jesus and M. Loisy’s Paul 
adequate to explain their part in the story of ‘the birth of the Christian 
religion ’? 


John, Peter, and the Fourth Gospel, by G. W. BRooMFIELD, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of Zanzibar. (S.P.C.K., London, 1934.) 


WHERE evidence is weak or non-existent, guessing, provided it is 
recognized as guessing, is not necessarily unprofitable. Conjecture 
may at least help to strengthen the imagination in its grasp upon real 
events. From more than one passage in the synoptic tradition we 
learn that there were disputes among the disciples as to which was the 
greatest, and from St Mark we learn that the two sons of Zebedee were 
aspirants to the two chief places in the Messiah’s kingdom. Who, we 
may ask, were the chief rivals, or chief rival, of the sons of Zebedee ? 
and what more likely name can be suggested than that of Simon Peter ? 
Around this legitimate conjecture Canon Broomfield elaborates a story 
of conflict between John and Peter—a conflict which is supposed to 
have reached its climax at the Last Supper, when it occasioned a scandal 
so grave that from a very early date the name of John was suppressed 
in the evangelical tradition of the Supper. John’s repentance dates 
from the same occasion in the Upper Room. True there is not one 
word of this in the Johannine version of the Supper which Canon 
Broomfield believes to come from the Apostle’s pen, but he argues in¢er 
alia that his hypothesis will explain why John reports Jesus as enjoining 
a ‘new’ commandment of love. 
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There is much more conjecture of this sort which seems to me 
entirely fanciful, and I cannot believe that Canon Broomfield has done 
anything to strengthen the probability of his main contention : that the 
Fourth Gospel is the work of the son of Zebedee. It may be noted 
that he surrenders by implication one argument which is still sometimes 
advanced as unassailable, viz. the testimony of Irenaeus to the relation- 
ship of Polycarp with the Apostle, for he is so far moved by the difficulties 
of assuming an Ephesine residence of St John that he makes a bold 
break with tradition and conjectures that the Apostle may himself have 
written the Gospel at Alexandria. 

Although when judged from the point of view of New Testament 
scholarship the book does not in my opinion make good its footing, it 
has an interest of its own. In the course of his missionary work the 
author has read and pondered the New Testament texts, exercising his 
own judgement upon them. There is a freshness in his style and treat- 
ment which attracts even when it fails to convince. J. M. Creep. 


Antike und Christentum; Kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 
by Franz JosEpH D6LGER: Band IV, Hefte 3 & 4 (Aschendorff, 
Miinster in Westfalen, 1934). 


THESE two parts fully maintain the high standard which we have 
come toexpect. Professor Délger here handles, inter alia, the symbolism 
of the structure of ancient baptisteries, with special reference to the 
inscription written by Ambrose for that in the church of St Thecla at 
Milan and the significance there attached to the number eight ; the 
pagan accusation of Christians as killing and eating children; the 
meaning attached to bells in ritual; and the dance of the Melitians. 
His shorter notes include much of interest, as for instance his remarks 
on an instance of missa in Commodian in the sense of a soldier’s 
discharge. It all deserves to be read, pen in hand, for Délger is 
constantly producing new material which can lead to new perspectives 
and his accuracy is a model to all of us. Thus the paper on the 
symbolism of the baptisterion reminds us how early and how deeply 
rooted in Christianity was this mode of exegesis and thought : this gives 
us some idea of why the struggle about the meaning of the Old 
Testament, which Burkitt has recently (and, if I may without impertinence 
say sO, in my opinion rightly) made a central issue in the developement 
of the second century, ended as it did. Again, on p. 191 are three texts 
on the idea of rebirth which are, to me at any rate, new: one, that from 
Valerius Maximus about the dying remark of Epaminondas (III. 2 
extr. 5) ‘nunc enim uester Epaminondas nascitur, quia sic moritur ’, 
has its bearing on the use of na/adis for the day of death of a martyr. 
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To come to details, is there justification for calling rpages a Kudlt- 
ausdruck (p. 194 f.)? Frequent as is the use of plain words for doing 
and making in connexion with sacrifice and other religious acts (O. Casel, 
Jahrb. f. Liturgiewiss., 1, 1921, 34 ff), zpagis does not appear to be one 
of them. Great caution is needed in assuming that a given word of 
this type had a technical and fixed connotation ;' in this instance 
the point seems to me precisely that religious action was described by 
the words used for any type of action, just as you could say xpjaba 
Geois as well as xpijoGar vouos. Apropos of the Melitian habit of 
dancing and singing with many bells fastened to a rope (p. 245), we 
may recall the dance of the twenty-seven virgins at Rome in 207 B.c. 
per manus reste data uirgines sonum uocis pulsu pedum modulantes 
incesserunt (Livy 27. 37.14; cf. the remarks of H. Diels, Siby//inische 
Bilitter, 91). Délger rightly stresses the isolated nature of the Melitian 
custom. It is remarkable in view of the importance of the religious 
dance in Syria (F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 202 f.) and in 
Graeco-Roman antiquity in general ; Lucian says reAeriv dpxaiay ovdé 
piav éoriv cipeiv dvev dpynoews (De saltatione, 15) and, although this 
statement occurs in a jeu d’esprit glorifying the dance,’ there is a sub- 
stantial body of material supporting it. A word must be added on the 
dance of the disciples round Jesusin the Acts of John. Délger remarks 
that it gives no evidence for the dance as a cult-practice of the church, 
but is inclined to regard the incident as due to Hellenistic ideas. Is 
thisso? The Acts speak of it (ror) as a pvornpiov, a secret, revealing 
what we call Docetic Christology. The words uttered during the dance 
include  xdpis xopevec’ aidAjoat Oédw* dpyjoacbe ravres. "Apyv. Opnvica 
Gedw* Koparbe wavres. “Apyv. This is a recollection of Matt. xi 17. 
Is it possible that the saying there recorded, stirring the imagination of 
one who was familiar with the dance as an expression and stimulus 
of corporate religious emotion, is the ultimate origin of this strange 
dramatic gesture ? A. D. Nock. 


Handbuch sum Alten Testament: 1° Reihe, 15: Die Psalmen, by 
Hans Schmidt (J. C. B. Mour, Tiibingen, 1934). 

Tuis is the first complete volume of Prof. Dr Eissfeldt’s new collection 
of commentaries on the books of the Old Testament, to which his 
interesting Zindeitung in das Alte Testament constitutes the quite 
admirable introduction. 

1 Cf. Nock J. Bibl. Lit, 52, 1933, 135 ff. 

2 Lucian De saltatione 76 refers to the special pleasure of the Antiochenes in 
dancing. (Cf. D. S. Robertson Ridgeway Essays 180 ff. for the suggestion that 


Lucian wrote the work partly to flatter Antioch and partly to flatter Verus on his 
visit, A.D. 162-165.) 
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Prof. Dr Schmidt begins with a very brief introduction (pp. i-ix), 
followed by a bibliography which is by no means complete (pp. x-xii). 
After this comes the main part of the book, consisting of a translation 
accompanied by short philological notes and a running commentary on 
each Psalm (pp. 1-258). The translation is careful and accurate and 
reads well—at any rate to a foreigner. The commentary too is fresh 
and to the point, though briefly expressed; it is in fact probably the 
best part of the book. The philological notes however are disappoint- 
ing ; they are good so far as they go, but they reveal at times a neglect 
of non-German work, they often fail to reach the heart of a problem and 
rarely if ever break new ground. 

Elsewhere in this number (p. 147) I put forward some new suggestions 
in the hope of solving at any rate some of the numerous cruces inter- 
pretum with which the ‘ Psalms’ still teem. 

The series is inaugurated with Prof. Dr K. Galling’s Bidlisches Real- 
lexikon, of which only the first part has so far appeared, but which 
promises to be a work of the greatest utility to Biblical students. The 
time however has hardly yet come for a review, which must await the 
completion of the work. 


RABBINISCHE TEXTE . . . herausgegeben von Prof. Dr Gerhard 
Kittel (Tiibingen) und Privatdosent Lic. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf 
(W. Kohlhammer, Tiibingen, Stuttgart, 1933 and onwards). 


Tuis new series, which is parallel to the useful and well-known 
edition of the Mishnah coming out under the direction of Prof. Dr Beer 
and Prof. Dr Holtzmann, owes its inception to the late Prof. Harnack’s 
saying that die Texte des rabbinischen Judentums miissen endlich in wissen- 
schaftlich brauchbaren Ausgaben und Ubersetsungen der breiten Forschung 
suginglich gemacht werden. Es ist eine Ehrenpflicht der christlichen 
Theologie, hiersu mitsuhelfen. Prof. D. Gerhard Kittel of Tiibingen, 
the son of the famous Biblical scholar Prof. Dr. R. Kittel of Leipzig, 
has taken up the challenge in collaboration with Prof. Dr Rengstorf of 
Tiibingen, with the assistance of the well-known publishing firm of 
W. Kohlhammer of Stuttgart, with the most happy results. 

The series is in two divisions containing respectively the Tosephta 
and the Tannaitic Midrashim. Of the first five parts of Siphre on 
Numbers has appeared, (down to § 89 on Numb. xi 8), edited by 
Dr K. G. Kuhn. The editor is using the Hebrew text published by 
Dr H. S. Horovitz in the Corpus Tannaiticum, so that he has refrained 
from publishing a fresh text, but he is able to add to and improve this 
by the use of variants from another MS in the Ber/iner Staatsbibliothek 
(MS Orient. Quart. 1459) which offers a very good text: in fact, 
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Dr Kuhn seems to give all the variations of this MS from Dr Horovitz’s 
text. For the translation the editor has been able to avail himself of 
a version, prepared by Prof. Dr J. Winter of Dresden during the Euro- 
pean War, which had need only of a certain amount of revision before 
being published, and it may at once be said that the translation here 
given leaves little or nothing to be desired. The commentary, con- 
veniently printed at the foot of the page, is equally good, being short 
and to the point, and is enriched with notes contributed by Prof. 
Dr Kittel himself, by Prof. Marmorstein of London and Dr Windisch 
of Kiel. 

Of the other series there has so far been issued three parts of the 
Seder Nashim, Yebamoth (down to § xiv 7), edited by Dr K. H. 
Rengstorf. In this case the editor gives also a Hebrew text, based on 
one MS at Erfurt (E) and, where this fails, another at Vienna (W) 
together with the printed edition of Alfasi(A). This is accompanied 
by an admirable translation, in which additions to make the sense clear 
are distinguished by square brackets. With this indeed it is pre- 
sumptuous to find fault; the explanatory notes, however, which are 
excellent, being given below the translation, occasionally cut awkwardly 
across it. One also cannot help regretting that text and translation are 
not set face to face on opposite pages instead of being given at opposite 
ends of the book, which necessitates a good deal of turning over the 
pages from end to end. For general introduction Prof. Dr Rengstorf 
wisely refers the reader to his edition of Yebamoth (1929) in the 
Mishnah now being issued at Giessen, of which mention has already 
been made. 

At the time of writing there has just arrived the first part of Seder 
Toharoth, Kelim— Baba Qamma (down to § vi 17), from the practised 
hand of Dr W. Windfuhr. This follows the plan of the preceding 
work, inasmuch as it contains both text and translation given at opposite 
ends of the books; it is however as yet too early to say much of this 
volume, which is accordingly reserved for future notice. 

Enough then has now been said to shew that the new venture 
deserves the warmest support from Christian and Jewish students alike, 
for it may be expected to provide a handy and reliable collection of 
texts which, though of considerable importance, have generally been 
badly edited and have often been all but inaccessible except to expert 
Hebrew scholars. Consequently it is a pleasure to congratulate Prof. 
Dr Kittel and Prof. Dr Rengstorf on a most useful undertaking which 
is worthy of the distinguished position which they hold in the world of 
Jewish learning, and the firm of W. Kohlhammer on a publication which 
will, if indeed that is possible, enhance an already great reputation. 

G. R. D. 
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Church Life in England under Edward III, by K. L. Woop-Lecu. 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1934.) 

Miss Woop-Lecu has collected from the printed calendars and other 
sources a valuable and interesting mass of material as to the state of the 
Church during a reign in which the medieval Church was in an advanced 
state of decay. She covers a wide range, though she does not attempt 
to overpass the particular subjects she has chosen for treatment. She 
begins with the royal administration of religious houses, which was the 
method whereby monasteries in financial difficulties surrendered for 
a time their self-government into the hands of commissioners appointed 
by the king, who put the inmates, so to say, on board-wages, and applied 
the residue of the income to the payment of debt. This raises the 
question whether many houses had not been founded on speculation, 
as various classical schools were in the earlier years of Queen Victoria. 
These often failed, sometimes with disgrace ; the monasteries lingered 
on, with little credit to themselves or profit to the Church. The 
necessary endowments in neither case had been forthcoming. 

But Miss Wood-Legh furnishes also examples of well-endowed 
monasteries which through mismanagement fell into debt. It would be 
interesting to know of an instance in which a reserve fund had been set 
up, though that may have been a piece of financial wisdom beyond 
medieval vision. We never hear of a consolidated balance-sheet : every 
obedientiary could spend his allotted revenues as he would, with no one 
to keep him in check, and the rule by which the head was bound to 
inform the members of his transactions was persistently neglected. The 
crying evil of corrodies is well illustrated, and also the abuse of impro- 
vident leases. 

Another chapter deals with licences in mortmain, and shews how 
complicated the subject is. It is interesting to find the king, with a 
commercial prudence one would not have expected in him, using property 
which other religious houses had forfeited for accepting it without his 
licence to endow his own foundation of St Mary Graces by the Tower 
of London. But many licences were issued to houses which were not 
accepting benefactions but investing surplus funds of their own. The 
difficulty of realizing such property may have been the cause of some 
of their defaults. Miss Wood-Legh has found instances of a licence to 
accept money in redemption of tithe. This was thoroughly uncanonical, 
though common on the Continent ; in England it was boasted that the 
law of tithe was never infringed. Licences to seculars were numerous, 
but usually for small pieces of ground where a vicarage was to be built. 
Miss Wood-Legh is surprised at this occurring in so important a place 
as Scarborough. But the rectory there was appropriated to Citeaux, 
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and no doubt the vicar had, as was usual in such cases, board and 
lodging in the monastery, or rather cell, of the Cistercians. By the 
time of Edward III the incumbent of a seaport of some importance was 
conscious of a dignity which made it incongruous for him to occupy 
that somewhat humiliating position. Miss Wood-Legh has much to 
tell of chantries: she lays emphasis on the rarity of any provision that 
a chantry priest should serve as assistant curate. 

And finally we are grateful to her for noting that the appropriation of 
livings brought no new wealth to the Church, though a licence from the 
king was always necessary. It was because they could not gain fresh 
resources that the monasteries were compelled to impoverish the 
parochial clergy in their patronage. But Miss Wood-Legh’s erudition, 
and her dexterity in using it, are inexhaustible. 


John Wesley: the last phase, by J. S. Simon. (The Epworth Press, 
London, 1934.) 


Tuis is the fifth substantial volume that Dr Simon has devoted to 
the life of Wesley. It was nearly complete at the time of the author’s 
death and was finished by his daughter. Dr Simon descended, by 
a line of Wesleyan ministers, from one of Wesley’s own preachers, and 
wrote so thoroughly from within as a Wesleyan to Wesleyans that 
criticism is disarmed; not that his work need fear it. But only 


a Wesleyan could do it justice, and the intimacy with which his book 
is written can only be appreciated from within. In spite of its con- 
siderable scale it is still necessary for the reader who wishes to know 
the whole of the facts to turn to Tyerman and the standard edition of 
Wesley's Journals, for much of Dr Simon’s space is devoted to admiring 
comment and he often chooses what is touching rather than what is 
important. His loyalty compels him to approve of all his master’s 
measures ; and he has no word of criticism for Wesley’s error in sub- 
jecting his society to the goverriment of an oligarchy. This was to 
result in numerous and disastrous schisms, which now happily have 
come to an end. But it is extraordinary that one who had lectured, as 
a college tutor, on that great text-book of the older Oxford, the Politics 
of Aristotle, should have forgotten that Aristotle judged oligarchy to be 
the worst of all forms of government. This does not lessen our admira- 
tion for so devoted and intelligent a study as Dr Simon has consecrated 
to John Wesley’s life. 


St. Wulstan: Prelate and Patriot, by J.W. Lams. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1933-) 

Mr Lame has written a biography, hagiographical in manner but 

useful for the general reader, of the most attractive figure in the reign of 
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William the Conqueror. The period is one in which great advances 
have been made of late in precision of method, and it must be said that 
the author has not taken full advantage of his opportunities. The main 
substance of what we wish is there, but he is.shaky in his Latin and his 
Anglo-Saxon, and misprints are sadly frequent. The book is ‘printed 
for the Church Historical Society’: if that Society were still controlled 
by Bishop Collins it would not have been printed in its present form. 
A moderate amount of revision by a competent hand would have made 
it as excellent in execution as it is in spirit. E. W. Watson. 


English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, edited by FRANcIs WoRMALD, M.A. 
(the Henry Bradshaw Society, volume Ixxii, 1934). 


VaLuaBLe alike to heortologist, historian, and liturgiologist, this 
volume brings together a comprehensive series of early English 
ecclesiastical kalendars. Although many of them have been edited 
previously, the convenience of having them together in one volume is 
obvious, and several are now presented in more reliable forms than 
before. Most of the nineteen kalendars here printed in full have 
additions made to them at divers subsequent dates. The method of 
dealing with such additions by which they are relegated to footnotes, 
and thus each kalendar is revealed at a glance in its original form, is 
admirable. Later additions may indicate the subsequent history of 
the manuscript in which they are found, and may give valuable indica- 
tions of liturgical reform and current fashions in devotion, but they 
serve no purpose in assisting in the elucidation of the history of 
martyrological or liturgical developement and expansion culminating in 
the state of affairs that the kalendar, as originally written, represents. 
The attribution of any one of these kalendars, the majority of which 
give but little indication of the relative grade of the feasts they include, 
to any particular church is a matter that calls for careful analysis and 
marshalling of the facts such analysis may bring to light. No. 7 of this 
series, for example, the late eleventh-century kalendar contained in 
Vitellius A. XII of the Cottonian collection in the British Museum, is 
attributed to the secular cathedral church of Exeter, though at first 
sight it has a monastic look about it. To be more precise, it seems 
to shew a Winchester impression upon a Glastonbury base, for it 
includes no less than seven feasts associated with one or other of the 
monasteries of that city. Is it not possible that it came from some 
monastic foundation in the west country which had no particular cultus 
that cotild leave its mark more clearly on the calendar but may have 
accepted the reform inaugurated by St Ethelwold and laid down in the 
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Regularis Concordia? May it not be an example of the result of the 
impression of Winchester influence upon a current usage akin to that 
of Glastonbury, thus illustrating a type differing from the kalendar of 
the missal of Robert of Jumitges which represents a Winchester 
original adapted to the needs of Ely, a monastery not reformed but 
refounded? Again the kalendar of the Bosworth Psalter (B.M. Add. 
37517) is here given to St Augustine’s Canterbury. But until now it 
has been considered as coming from Christ Church. The earlier 
theory is still further undermined by the attribution of MS Arundel 155 
to a date anterior to the Norman Conquest, in which case it can no 
longer be maintained that it represents the resultof Archbishop Lanfranc’s 
reforms. Mr Wormald promises us further notes upon these matters in 
a subsequent volume. Such notes must be of great value in assisting 
in the unravelling of the tangled skein of cross currents in the heortology 
of the early medieval church in this country, whose kalendars are now 
so ably edited. J. B. L. Totnurst. 


Ecrits théologiques de Ecole d’ Abelard, textes inédits, edited by Prof. 
ARTHUR LanpcrRarF. (.Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, vol. 14, 
Louvain, 1934.) 


THE two new anonymous treatises which Professor Landgraf has 
edited are important additions to the literature of twelfth-century 
theology. The first, to which its editor gives the title of Sententie 
Parisienses, is a work of systematic theology written by one of Abailard’s 
pupils, clearly during his master’s activity as a teacher, and is com- 
parable with the other Senfences of the Abailardian School, which have 
already been published. The influence of Abailard is also apparent in 
the second and longer work, the Ysagoge in theologiam, although its 
author rejects many of that teacher’s characteristic doctrines and also 
refuses to accept some of the tenets held by the Victorines. The 
treatise is therefore important in that it shews a reaction against both 
Abailardian and Victorine theologies in the Parisian schools. The 
author of the Ysagoge was, like many contemporaries, interested in the 
task of converting the Jews, and this led him to the novel procedure of 
inserting in the Hebrew over seventy passages from the Old Testament, 
adding a transliteration and a Latin version. His translation is apparently 
his own, for it differs from that of both the Vulgate and the Itala. 
The edition of the text is excellent : the notes most useful in that they 
enable the reader to control the whole published work of Abailard’s 
pupils. The work will be indispensable to the student of twelfth-century 
thought. J. G. SiKEs. 
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Repertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au xi sitde, by P. 
Gtorievux. | (J. Vrin, Paris, 1933.) 


THE importance of Paris in the life of the Medieval University was 
so considerable that anything which throws light on its early develope- 
ments, and on those who were its first teachers, is exceedingly valuable. 
Father Glorieux’s work is obviously the product of much care and 
diligence, and when completed it will give all that is known of some 
four hundred masters, together with a list of their writings, the homes 
of the various manuscripts in which they exist, and other bibliographical 
details, The present volume contains accounts of seventy-one Domini- 
cans and 133 Seculars. It is interesting to note the large number of 
the latter, for there has been a tendency among students of Medieval 
Universities to exaggerate the importance of the friars. But as Pro- 
fessor Powicke recently pointed out, in his Presidential Address to 
the Royal Historical Society, they had by no means a monopoly of 
learning or influence. 

The volume begins with a short, but quite adequate, account of the 
rise of the University, of the organization of its studies, and a list of the 
halls and colleges founded within the thirteenth century. It also con- 
tains, as an introduction to the Dominican masters, some details of the 
educational activities of the Order. To its Studium in Paris every 
province, with a few unimportant exceptions, had the right to send three 
students. This helps to account for the wide range from which the 
University drew its members. In the lists so far available they come 
(to judge from the masters) from most parts of northern Europe, and 
of course, mainly from France. I noticed only two Englishmen among 
the Dominicans but nine among the Seculars (including Robert Curzon, 
Stephen Langton, and St Edmund of Ware); from Italy there were 
but seven Dominicans and four Seculars. 

The amount of research which has gone to the compiling of such 
a work can readily be imagined. It has evidently been conducted with 
great care, though there are a number of misprints (e.g. on p. 122 
ddpos should be dvdpés ; p. 214, the ‘57 articles de Guillaume d’Ockham ; 
should be ‘51’; and p. 304, ‘Innocent III’ should be ‘Innocent IV’), 
and English names, particularly of colleges, seem to have been a little 
difficult. These are but minor defects and will not mislead any one who 
is likely to make use of the volume. The help which it will prove to all 
future students of the period, whether they are primarily interested in 
the universities themselves or in philosophy, cannot be over-estimated. 
They will be spared much trouble and weary searching. Their gratitude, 
even if unspoken, will surely be Father Glorieux’s sufficient reward ; 
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and indeed he asks for no other, for in the modest preface to his volume 
he explains that his motive in compiling it has been the desire to serve 
other scholars and that this is sowte sa raison d’étre. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami (vol. VIII), by P.S. ALLEN 
and H. M. ALLEN. (Clarendon Press, Oxford; Milford, London, 
1934-) 

In the first volume of this noble and invaluable work, published in 
1906, there was contained, among other prefatory matter, the Compen- 
dium Vitae Erasmi; this, the last-volume for which Dr Allen will be 
responsible, published after a lapse of nearly thirty years, has for its 
preface Compendium Vitae P. S. Allen, from the pen of Professor H. W. 
Garrod. It was a truly happy thought which prompted the choice of 
Latin as the medium, and it was equally happy that a writer who seems 
to have the Erasmian gift should have been available to compose it. 
We have thus, in the language which he himself would have chosen, 
a delightful and worthy tribute to the great scholar and great man (for 
such, as those who knew him recognized, he truly was) whose life and 
work it commemorates. The work to which that life was devoted 
remains unfinished ; but it is good to know that he had collected the 
letters for the three volumes which still remain to be issued, and that 
to some of them he had already added the necessary notes. They will 
appear in due season under the editorship of Mrs Allen and Professor 
Garrod. 

The present volume covers the period from January 1529 to July 
1530 for the whole of which Erasmus, save for a few months at Basle, 
was living at Freiburg. Most of the letters are short and already known ; 
but several new ones written to Erasmus Schets are included, as well 
as a number from Boniface Amerbach. It need hardly be said that 
the high standard of previous volumes has been again achieved, though 
not perfection—was there ever a perfectly printed book of any size ?— 
for there are misprints in the notes on pp. 71, 87, and 253. 

Turning to the matter, I notice that on p. 19 Dringenberg, the first 
Rector of thé famous school at Schlettstadt (why render it Sélestat, 
even though Alsace is now French ?), is said to have died c. 1477. 
There is reason to suppose that he lived until 1490; see Geiger 
Renaissance und Humanismus in Italien und Deutschland, p. 388. On 
p. 128 the date of St Bruno’s death should be 1ror and not 1106; 
whilst on p. 160 the date of the foundation of St John’s College Cam- 
bridge is given as 1516 (the date of opening) and not 1511. Finally, 
on p. 202, Hegesippus the early Jewish-Christian writer, presumably to 
distinguish him from Hegesippus KpwfvAos, the contemporary of 
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Demosthenes, is referred to as ‘the Saint’. Is there any authority for 
this canonization? These are but trifling criticisms; but the general 
excellence of the editing leaves a reviewer nothing else to notice. 


Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches, by P. S. ALLEN. (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford; Milford, London, 1934). 


THERE is about this collection of the papers of P. S. Allen something 
pathetic, for, together with the companion volume, Zhe Age of Erasmus, 
published in 1914, it represents all that he did of the much needed 
life of Erasmus which he alone could have written. Now we shall have 
to wait, perhaps for generations, until another scholar arises of equal 
gifts and sympathies. 

The collection consists of eight essays, three of which have been 
printed before. These are the well-known ‘Erasmus’, delivered at 
Leyden and many other places since; the essay on his ‘Services to 
Learning’, and that on his ‘ Relations with his Printers’. The newly 
printed essays deal with ‘The Writings of Erasmus’, his ‘Servant- 
Pupils’, and his views on ‘Church Unity’. This last essay is enriched 
by a translation of part of the Lider de sarcienda Ecclesiae concordia, 
now first done into English. Then there are essays on ‘Trilingual 
Colleges’ and ‘Christopher Plantin and his Circle’ respectively. The 
volume ends with a number of slighter sketches entitled ‘ Erasmian 
Wayfarings’. These are truly delightful, and demonstrate, as does the 
rest of the volume, that Dr Allen, like Erasmus himself, could never 
be dull. 

In these writings there is nothing which can easily be commented 
upon—they bring together ideas and conclusions which are familiar 
to all those who have followed Dr Allen’s work. But I think that 
Dr Allen himself would like attention to be drawn to the tribute which 
he pays to Froude, his own master and the source of his first enthusiasm, 
in the little sketch on ‘Simancas’ (p. 192). After suffering much dis- 
comfort there he and Mrs Allen ‘made haste to escape from dust and 
heat and smell’ and there came to them the thought ‘of Froude 
working for months in this rich treasure house, regardless of what so 
oppressed us, if thereby he might make his History more real and 
living by drawing the inspiration of actual letters and dispatches which 
no English historian had ever seen ; handling, copying, extracting, and 
catching that sense of almost personal intercourse which issues from 
autograph letters. And for this faithfulness what was his reward ?’ 

: L. ELLiotT BINNs. 
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Public Notaries and the Papal Curia: Calendar and a study of the 
Formularium Notariorum Curie from the early years of the four- 
teenth century, by GEorrrey BARRACLOUGH of the British School 
at Rome. (Macmillan, for the British School at Rome, London, 
1934-) 

Tuis is a technical and accurate study by an Oxford scholar, now at 
the British School in Rome; his name is a recommendation of his work 
to readers of the Zngilish Historical Review, and he describes this 
volume as a by-product of studies in the mechanism of ecclesiastical 
administration in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He inci- 
dentally hit on a group of formularies which are here discussed in them- 
selves and, for the present, not in their wider aspects and connexions. 
Thus it is a systematic compilation of notices from the Ordinances 
and Regulations of the Papal Chancery, and leads to a study in the 
growth of its legal documents, and of a class of notaries. We have 
here full discussions on the Formulary’s place in the work of the Curia, 
of the manuscripts studied, of the origin of the Formulary, and of its 
later history. 

The dates mark a period in which, after studies such as this, genera- 
lizations of significance have to be made: they have often been made 
too rashly. But in the end, after preliminary work of this kind, they will 
be made with comparative certainty. The studies remind me of the 
refuges for the pilgrims on the submerged sands of Lindisfarne ; they 
will help future students to pass in safety across dangerous sands. 


Montalembert: Précis d Histoire monastique: des origines 2 la fin du 
XI° siecle: Version primitive et inédite des Moines D’ Occident, revue 
et mise 4 jour par les Bénédictins d’Oosterhout. (Libraire Philo- 
sophique, J. Vrin, 6, Place de la Sorbonne, Paris, 1934.) 


StupEnts of the history of Monachism do not now go, as their 
ancestors did, to the large work of Montalembert : they would rather 
take as guides the late Dom Butler and Dom Berlitre. It is easier to 
share the enthusiasm and love of ‘ the ecclesiastical crusader’, as he has 
been called, than to accept his history. His was a great and interesting 
character: he has been credited with influencing Déllinger, but against 
this see Acton History of Freedom, &c., p. 400. Most historians would 
accept the well-founded and yet generous criticism of G. P. Gooch in 
his History and Historians of the Nineteenth Century (pp. 554-555). It 
is easier to share the sympathies giving birth to this work than to fore- 
cast its value. 
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Thomas de Vio: Cardinalis Caietanus (1469-1539): Opuscula Occono- 
mico-Socialia, Editionem curavit P. P. Zammit, O.P. (Apud 
Institutum ‘ Angelicum’, Rome, 1934.) 


ENGLISH writers often speak of Cardinal Caietan as learned, and this is 
praise well deserved, but he was also an active Cardinal. Born at Gaeta, 
he became a Dominican, and studied at Padua: he went to Rome and 
was created a cardinal in 1517: he wrote on scripture and theology, and 
published a number of philosophic treatises, but his commentary on the 
Summa of Aquinas is described by De Wulf in his History of Medieval 
Philosophy as his great and capital work. He was General of the 
Dominicans and a high Papalist; his sermon at the Council of the 
Lateran, May 1512, expressed his views. The selection given here 
by Dom Zammit falls in with the interesting discussions on usury, 
where Luther took the medieval conservative view, and the Jesuits, 
as they often did, stood on the more modern side. 

J. P. Wuitney. 


Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, by Witt1aM E. Lunt, 2 vols. 
(Columbia University Press, 1934.) 


THESE two volumes are the latest addition to the Records of Civiliza- 
tion, Sources and Studies, produced by the Department of History, 
Columbia University, under the general editorship of Professor Austin 
P. Evans. It may be said at once that they are the most important 
volumes which have appeared in this useful series. They admirably 
fulfil the purpose of the series which aims at bringing ‘ within the reach 
of the reader who is not a specialist the fruits of modern scholarship’ ; 
making ‘accessible in English representative texts which may add to 
an understanding of the past’, and furnishing ‘ bibliographical guidance 
to those who may wish to push their studies further ’. 

But they do more than this. They fill a gap in the scholar’s library. 
The author, Professor Lunt, stands in the front rank of experts in his 
subject, and his introduction of 130 pages gives a historical account of 
the fiscal administration and revenues of the Papacy in the Middle Ages 
which every medieval student will wish to have by him for reference. 
There follow over 700 pages of documents, skilfully selected, which amply 
illustrate what has been told in the introduction. They are naturally most 
numerous for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the period of more 
precise administration and greater expansion of revenue. But perhaps 
those dealing with the earlier and less-known period are the more 
valuable. As the documents are all in English, it is fitting that a con- 
siderable number of them should relate to England. We may call 
special attention to the very complete collection of documents referring 
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to Peter’s Pence, and also to the institution of regular collectors of 
papal revenues, which seems to have taken place in England much 
earlier than elsewhere. Finally, there is complete bibliographical 
guidance for the enquiring student. 

The task of translation is always a problem. Professor Lunt has 
undoubtedly succeeded in his primary purpose, ‘an accurate rendering 
of the originals’. He has at times, however, erred on the side of being 
too literal, and such phrases as ‘ nor do I find my predecessors to have 
done it’, or, ‘we shall interdict lest divine service be performed’ 
preserve the Latin idiom at the expense of the English. This may be 
a little puzzling to the student ignorant of Latin. The more expert, 
on the other hand, would have preferred to have documents, collected 
from such various sources, in their original Latin; especially will he 
complain at not being able to see the original texts of those that have 
been translated from unpublished manuscripts. The answer to him is 
that the work is not primarily intended for him. Yet just because it 
is so valuable to him, and because it differs from other works in the 
series which are translations of well-known and easily accessible originals, 
the complaint is not without justification. He might claim, too, that 
the work is somewhat technical for the ordinary reader and therefore 
more suitable for himself. 

It is the excellence of Professor’s Lunt’s volumes that provokes this 
slight criticism. The specialist has every reason to be thankful; the 
uninstructed could not look for a better guide. I heartily commend 
them to every one, specialist or non-specialist, whose interest lies in the 
field of medieval Church history. Z. N. BROOKE. 


Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century illustrated from writers of 
the period, by Professor J. M. Creep, D.D., and J. S. Boys 
SmitH, M.A. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1934.) 


BrsipEs students such as would commence acquaintance with the 
theological thought of the eighteenth century on its own account there 
will be many who would acquire a general knowledge of the movements 
of thought during the nineteenth century, or of the theological situation 
at the present time, for whom it is advisable to begin with the questions 
out of which modern problems have developed and the questionings in 
which modern methods originated. Both these kinds of reader will 
find the classified collection of illustrative passages which Professor 
Creed and Mr Boys Smith have selected from eighteenth-century 
writers very helpful, and need not be deterred from bestowing attention 
on this volume by any unsympathetic review of it which they may have 
met with, such as, disregarding the limitations as to space which 
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needed to be observed, and the ¢//ustrativeness of the relatively brief 
excerpts provided, has emphasized, as if defects, the absence of matter 
of one kind or another which it was impossible or inexpedient for the 
authors to include. 

The selection of passages, which in some cases must necessarily be 
arbitrary, is perhaps as apt as could be made, consistently with the 
authors’ main purpose and the limit to the number of their pages. And 
the arrangement of the quotations, as a whole, is natural and clear: the 
placing of Kant (along with Rousseau and Wesley) in the section 
entitled ‘ The passing of the age of reason’ is the only doubtful part of 
it. If there is some thread of connexion between Kant and the 
Romanticists, it would seem to be much more slender than that which 
connects him with the devotees of reason or dry light, in spite of any 
qualifications that may need to be observed : however, what is so well 
said concerning Kant's work in the introductory pages will safeguard 
the reader against attaching too great importance to the label under 
which it is put. 

The introduction to this volume seizes the salient features of the 
period with which it is concerned, and its exposition is lucid and 
judicious. It contains statements which evince that they were weighed 
before they were written, the wording of which will be appreciated by 
readers versed in the subject. The guidance offered to readers to 
whom the subject-matter may be new is sound, and calculated to excite 
interest. It is to be hoped that Professor Creed and Mr Boys Smith 
will proceed, on the lines of their introduction to the present compila- 
tion if not by way of illustrative passages (which may present insuperable 
difficulties), to pilot the student through the intricacies of theological 
thought in the nineteenth century, on which a larger book than 
Dr Webb’s excellent lectures, of recent date, is still needed. They 
would then have an opportunity to explicate and justify, in the light of 
later developements, their statement (p. xvii) that the free-thought of 
the eighteenth century ‘failed to appreciate or feared to acknowledge’, 
rather than declared untrustworthy for reasons given or implied, such 
‘ spiritual perception’ as is the basis of that ‘fuller understanding of 
Christianity’ which was with the orthodox and such things as the 
Methodist revival found to be more elemental in human nature than 
reason. F. R. TENNANT. 


God the Worshipful, by the Rev. B. R. BRasnetr. (Longman’s, London, 
1934.) 

Many books have been written on God as object of thought, but 

few on God as the object of worship. This book is to be welcomed 
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on that account as well as for other reasons. In the first chapter 
the author indicates six attributes of God which make him worship- 
ful. He is Living, Powerful, Mysterious, Good, Rational, and Holy. 
The consideration of the supreme attribute of Love is deferred to 
Chapter III. The second chapter is on the Incarnation. This 
chapter is notable for a very suggestive contribution to christological 
construction, which the author believes to be within the bounds of the 
Chalcedonian definition. Like Dr Sanday, though in a different way, 
he approaches the question from a psychological standpoint. He works 
with the distinction between the Pure Ego and the Empirical Ego, only 
he does not use these terms. He speaks of the ‘original’ or ‘nou- 
menal’ self and the ‘ psychological’ self. We may state his theory in 
his own words. ‘The eternal pre-existent Logos, the second Person of 
the Trinity, was from the first moment of the conception of the infant 
Jesus, his noumenal self. The babe was born and grew to manhood ; 
as his physical development took place, there took place also the parallel 
development of His self-consciousness. He thought of Himself first as 
a child and then as boy and as man, but always, as we believe, as one 
within the limits of humanity. The self of Jesus, so far as it could be 
made the object of introspection, was a human self; but the self which 
no introspection could ever reach was divine. The psychological self 
of Jesus was man; his noumenal self was God.’ We imagine that the 
difficulty which most readers will feel is that so little is known of what 
is called the noumenal self. None the less we hope that this suggestive 
theory will be given the serious consideration which it merits. 

This is an able book, written with a very welcome lucidity. It is 
strong both theologically and devotionally, and may be warmly com- 
mended both as a theological treatise and as a help to worship. 

H. M. HucGueEs. 


The Atonement, by Ropert S, Franks, D.Litt. (Oxford University 
Press, 1934.) 

Tue Principal of Western College, Bristol, here publishes the ‘ Dale 
Lectures’ for 1933. It was a bold thing for one delivering lectures on 
that foundation to challenge the position maintained by Dale in his 
well-known work on the same subject. Dr Franks has, however, 
justified his boldness, and though it is possible that Anselm might not 
have recognized the application of his method which is here claimed, 
the opinion may be ventured that had Dr Dale lived until to-day he 
would have been found agreeing with his Successor. 

Starting from ‘the unsatisfactoriness of all merely experimental theology 
without an adequate metaphysical basis’ the writer seeks to establish 
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the theory propounded by Abelard on the nature of God as established 
by the ontological argument. The most important chapter is the fifth, 
in which we find an Outline of a Metaphysic of Christianity. Here we 
have an exposition of the ontological argument in which the writer 
claims that though both Anselm and Kant formally rejected that 
argument they both worked with it in a subtler form. ‘The Kantian 
metaphysic still stands as the basis of modern Christian theology’. At 
the same time he recognizes ‘a new complexity’ in the increasing 
independence of Natural Science. ‘The “greater” is becoming still 
more widely divided from the “better”.’ In all directions we suffer 
from over-specialization. For few of our thinkers acknowledge the 
truth of John Arthur Thomson’s dictum, ‘The Universe consists of 
electrons, protons, radiation—and goodness’. 

The earlier chapters include two on the Biblical material, in which 
there is a certain lack of objectivity due to the shadows cast before by 
the classification of later theories. Then full justice is done to Union 
with Christ through the Sacraments, but hardly adequate justice to union 
through Faith. In the later chapters the Revelation through Christ 
(revelation of Divine Love), not so much Offendarte Religion as Offenbare 
Religion, is finely worked out. So too is The Forgiveness of Sins, 
though one misses some careful exposition of the meaning of ‘sin’. 
The want of this makes itself felt in the closing pages. It is difficult 
to see how the ‘ Atonement’ is a remedy for human ma/aise unless that 
mataise is seen to be due to separation from God. 

The introduction gives an interesting account of the writer’s intellectual 
pilgrimage through Ritschl and Harnack to Troeltsch and C. H. Weisse 
and finally to Karl Heim. He has distilled the results of long and 
conscientious study into a fine and very useful book. 


A New Highway to Christian Reality, by T. Wiciey. (Allen and 
Unwin, London, n. d.) 


Ir is by no means easy in reading this work to disentangle the 
writer’s own opinions from those of the host of other writers whom he 
cites, sometimes three or four on a page, and whom he generally quotes, 
sometimes to the extent of a whole page. And not infrequently the 
quotation seems to have suggested the context rather than to sup- 
port it. To take an illustration at random on pp. 212, 213 we have 
Miss Underhill, Dr Hadfield, Plotinus, Henry Jones, and Rashdall 
quoted round about such dicfa of the author as ‘ Christianity does not 
consist in thinking oneself a very wicked person, as is imagined in some 
circles’. *‘Our problem is always synthesis, and synthesis is another 
name for salvation’. What the writer offers in place of the interpretation 
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of Christian experience which he would have us abandon is something 
(the love of God) for which he can adduce no authority such as his 
‘ scientists’ would recognize. And the authority on which he bases his 
belief in the love of God is something which, frankly accepted, would 
carry him a good deal further than he is prepared to go. 


Convictions, edited by LEonarD Hopcson. (S. C. M. Press, London, 
1934.) 

Tuis is a Selection from the Responses of the Churches to the 
Report of the World Conference on Faith and Order held at Lausanne 
in 1927. The editor has produced a book which is interesting to all 
conscientious students of modern Protestantism, indispensable to all 
who are seriously concerned in the movement for the ‘ Union of the 
Churches’. It is however, rather depressing. It testifies with almost 
unanimous cordiality to the desire and readiness for ‘ re-union’, but with 
not less unanimity to the presence in each communion of some obstacle 
or obstacles which appear insurmountable. It is almost needless to say 
that these obstacles are mostly connected with the subjects of Church, 
Ministry, and Sacraments. What is gratifying is that nearly all the 
Responses testify to the great ability and deeply Christian spirit of those 
who framed them. The reply from the Church of Norway, good as it 
is, might be taken as an example of the whole. 

C. ANDERSON Scott. 


The Katha Upanisad: An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine 
of God and of Human Destiny, by JoszepH Napin Rawson, 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in Serampore 
College (Carey Centenary Volume, Oxford University Press, 1934). 


IN this, the most recent, edition of the Upanisad which ‘has probably 
seen more editions than any other’, Professor Rawson gives, as one of 
the reasons for its popularity, its ‘dramatic interest’, The Katha 
Upanisad may fairly lay claim to such interest since its subject-matter 
is ‘ Death’s Teaching on Immortality ’—a sub-title which appears on the 
jacket of this volume, but not on the title-page. The importance of 
doctrines of immortality and the means for winning it needs no 
stressing here. This edition will be invaluable to the student of com- 
parative religion and to the Indian student of Christian theology (for 
both of whom it has been prepared) on account of the topic which is 
its theme. It will also be invaluable as a scholarly and successful 
‘attempt to arrive at an independent judgement as to the meaning (of 
the Katha) in the light of modern knowledge’. 
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In making this ‘attempt’ Professor Rawson has marshalled his 
material into a fivefold division. There is (a2) an Introduction, (4) the 
Sanskrit text of this Upanisad printed in Devanagari, (c) a transliterated 
text, (¢) an original translation, and (¢) a Commentary. 

Part of the Introduction is devoted to computing the chronological 
position: of the Katha among other relevant documentary remains. 
There are Sections on the contribution of the Vedas, Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas to the thought of the Katha Upanisad, with pertinent 
discussions on the terms Brahman, Atman and purusa. There is a 
Section on the Katha’s points of contact with Buddhism, and a few 
remarks, supported by references (as is the consistent rule in this 
volume), on the Gi#a’s dependence on the Katha. Professor Rawson 
finds that the Katha is ‘linked with the Brahmanas on the one side, 
and with the Gi#@ on the other’. 

This linking with works so widely separated in time is perfectly 
credible on the hypothesis, for which Professor Rawson adduces a 
considerable amount of evidence, that the first adhydya (consisting of 
three vad/is) of the Katha was originally a distinct Upanisad to which 
the second adhydya was later added. He suggests that Katha I, I iii 
(‘if separate’) and II were composed about 500, 400 and 350-300 B.C. 
respectively. The idea of yoga, which the Katha Upanisad is ‘the 
first to teach in any systematic way’, may be traced back through two 
Samhitas and a number of Brahmanas of the Yajur Veda to the Rg 
Veda (p. 23). The Creation Hymns of the Rg Veda are also held by 
Professor Rawson to be connected with the early Upanisads, amongst 
which he counts at all events the first adydya of the Katha. From 
this connexion he deduces that the theistic cosmogonism of the Katha 
‘is not a late declension from a pure monistic idealism . . . but is rather 
on the central and direct line of Upanisad developement’. He appears 
to take the Gifa as a whole, and says that all the evidence for its date 
suggests the period 230-150 B.c. In a very full and learned note on 
avyakta, the Unmanifest, in III. rr he leads us through the Gita 
doctrine of aksara-avyakta, as being the somewhat developed form of 
the Katha’s distinction between purusa and avyakta. This distinction, 
although not new, is maintained by the Katha in a significant way. 
This Upanisad also ‘seems to have originated a new movement for 
distinguishing more clearly between the aksara and the purusa, definitely 
subordinating the impersonal’ (aksara) ‘to the personal’ (purwsa). ‘. . . 
This movement may be traced through the other early metrical Upani- 
gads ... it led to the personal theism of the Gita’. 

The Katha is therefore not in complete accordance with the central 
texts of Vedanta philosophy—/at¢ tvam asi (thou art That) and akam 
brahmdsmi (I am Brahma). As interpreted by Sankara and Deussen 
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these classical sayings mean the identification of Brahman and Atman, 
and the self (a@¢man) of man with both, as the sole Reality. Professor 
Rawson challenges these interpretations and demands: ‘ Do they (the 
Upanisads) also teach that Brahman = Atman = atman ?’ 

I think that he is led to put this question because of the famous 
and controversial verse (II. 20) which, as acknowledged by Professor 
Rawson, Hume pointed out to be the ‘ first explicit statement of the 
doctrine of Grace’. With the fairness which characterizes Professor 
Rawson’s Commentary he says that Sankara’s adoption of the variant 
treading, dhdtu-prasadat, of the phrase in question and his interpretation 
of it as ‘ by tranquillity of the senses’ would ‘seem to be intrinsically 
the more probable’. But in view of verse II. 23 and the impossibility 
of believing that Sankara’s exegesis on this verse is grammatically 
justified, he cannot accept the reading dhdtu-prasadat, ‘by tranquillity 
of the senses’, in verse II. 20, and hence prefers the reading dhdtuh 
prasadat, also adopted by other experts and rendered ‘by the Creator’s 
Grace.’ Professor Rawson finds that verse II. 23 ‘teaches a doctrine 
of Divine Grace and conceives the Supreme Self as personal God’. 

It is impossible in a review to do anything like justice to the 
admirable Commentary. Every difficult, obscure, and controversial 
word and phrase receives a detailed and critical examination, in which 
light is also thrown incidentally on some of the other Upanisads, 
Besides the interpretations of less eminent authorities, those of Sankara 
and Deussen are throughout consulted, not always however, as the 
above instance shews, to be reproduced. 

The translation is into verse, preserving the metre while aiming at a 
literal rendering. The result is most happy. Yet it is to my mind a 
pity that dzavat is not consistently translated by ‘become’. The 
number of times it is so rendered only just exceeds those where it is 
translated by forms of the verb ‘to be’. Once dhavanti occurs in the 
English as ‘ for going forth’ (VI. 16). This is also Saikara’s interpreta- 
tion. I should prefer: ‘the others (i.e. not the other veins, but other 
people : those who have not attained deathlessness) become in different 
goings-forth’. At V. 6 it is regrettable that a¢ma dhavati should be 
rendered ‘the soul fares’. The more. pregnant and literal meaning 
‘the self becomes’, and also the metre, could have been preserved 
thus : 


‘ And how too, after reaching death 
The self becomes, O Gautama.’ 


In a note to this verse there is a quotation from the Brhadaranyaka : 
yatha karma tatha bhavati, which Professor Rawson translates, ‘as one 
acts so one becomes’. Were translators determined to stick to the 
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dynamic ‘become’ for dhavat a great service would be rendered to 
the history of Indian thought. 

When the time comes for new editions of the other Upanisads, 
editors could not do better than take Professor Rawson’s Katha 
Upanisad as a model and a standard. 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for All: Supplement, 
consisting of Additional Selections from the Upanishads with Notes, 
by W. M. Tgarz. (W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1934.) 


Tuis Supplement to Mr Teape’s book (which was published in 1932) 
contains six Selections from the Upanisads translated into English. 
There are two extracts from the Brhadaranyaka, two from the Chandogya, 
one from the Katha, while the ISa is given in full. These passages 
have been chosen in order to illustrate the position in the Upanisads of 
the Self (Aman) as the All, and as the Reality whose essential quality 
it is to be the inner ground of all external appearances, unifying them 
into one Whole. 

The translations are a curious mixture of literalness and licence. 
Thus Pracna-yogya becomes ‘Henchman of the East’, ‘ fit Attaché of 
the East’; and Vaiyaghrapadya ‘Tiger-footed’. The grounds for these 
‘attempts to render’ (p. 28) these words into English are given in the 
interesting notes at the end of the Supplement. On the other hand 
Katha 6. 5 (Selection 4) is expanded from its original one verse into 
five verses. Here Gandharva-loka is rendered as ‘ Heavenly Choir’, 
and Brahma-loka as ‘Spirit-world’. But such translations are Western 
in feeling and implication. And to call Brahma ‘Spirit’, as is done 
again in Selection 5, seems to me also to be going too far from the 
original. 

The notes, based largely on Hume and on Belvalkar and Ranade, as 
Mr Teape tells us, will have some interest for scholars, slight as they 
are. The translations should appeal to Western readers who are as yet 
unacquainted with oriental literature, and should perhaps stimulate in 
them a desire to know more of the philosophy of the ancient East. 
But they must remember that there are points in that philosophy which 
will not yield to any Western interpretations and pre-conceptions. 

I. B. Horner. 


A Coptic Dictionary, compiled by W. E. Crum, F.B.A.: Part IV, 
tano-wgwnt. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1934.) 


TuE previous parts of this dictionary have been reviewed in this 
JOURNAL (xxx 444, xxxiv 331); but it should be remarked here that 
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whereas it was originally expected that it would be completed in five 
parts, it has now been found necessary to add a sixth part, to include 
the Greek and English indexes now in course of preparation. The 
original subscribers will be entitled to the extra part without any addi- 
tional payment: to non-subscribers it will cost the same as this part, 42s. 

This great work proceeds on its masterly way as before: the newly 
discovered Manichean texts from the Fayum are more fully used, as are 
MSS of the Rainer Collection (mostly from the White Monastery), and 
Lefort’s edition of the Sa‘idic lives of Pachomius, Fr. Halkin’s Greek 
texts of the same proving also of great assistance. 

I reserve any purely philological comment for a review in the Bu/letin of 
the School of Oriental Studies, and notice here any articles of definitely 
theological interest: among which I would single out tanxo, which 
represents LXX and N.T. édAvvar, POeipew (and their compounds), and 
many other words with the meaning of perishing and destruction ; twpe, 
with its important derivatives toot-, tot- (hand), and all the compounded 
prepositions that come from it; twoyn (raise, rise); oywmng (appear, 
reveal) ; oyon (including oyah, pure, and oyxh, priest’) ; oywe (put, 
add); wig (life), wm, which is one of the few Egyptian words familiar 
in modern times owing to the first element in its hieroglyphic equivalent 
$°S 5 wa (sunrise, east, festival), with many developements of church 
life and practice ; and ujaauye (serve, worship). 

Mr Crum’s high lexicographical standard is fully maintained in this 
part: and the unfortunately rather small band of Coptic scholars look 
forward eagerly to the conclusion of the alphabet and the promised 
indexes. 


S. GASELEE 


1 Christian and pagan, says Mr Crum. I had ignorantly thought that oynh was 
Christian, and that the pagan was 9onT. 
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